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THE DEFEAT. 


Tue basis of republicanism is to know how to submit to defeat, to ac- 
knowledge the judgment of the majority, and to bow to the popular will, 
as expressed in the ballot boxes. ‘l"his necessary elemeut of stability in 
popular governments, seems to be wanting in almost all countries of mo- 
narchial education. Among our French friends, in particular, there are 
those who claim for the minority the ‘sacred right of insurrection,” and 
at home, our Federal opponents have more than once evinced monarchial 
promptings, by threatening the exercise of similar “‘rights!’’ They are 
vehemently opposed to fighting national enemies, but mz urvellously blood- 
thirsty in respect of successful political opponents, when their tender feel- 
ings have been lacerated by defeat; a laceration by the way that has full oft 
been renewed, and which will scarcely be wholly healed before it is fatally 
repeated in 1852. ‘The democratic party have now to submit, if not to the 
voice of the majority of voters, at least to the judgment of the ballot-box, 
which pronounces not a whig Victory, but simply a democratic defeat. The 
party which vainly strove to aid Mexico in its efforts to defeat our armies, 
has, combined with traitorous auxiliaries, succeeded in defeating the Ame- 
rican people. ‘The men who, while our armies were striving in an ene- 
my’s country, expressed, through Mr. Corwin, of Ohio, as spokesman in 
Congress , their hope, that the Mexicans would welcome our citizen troops 
with « bloody hands und hospitable graves,” have succeeded in making 
President one who escaped the fate their patriotic wishes assigned him, 
and already they are striving with each other for the patronage “they hope 
to control! We trust they wiil be as mistaken in the official hospitalities they 
hope from him as they were in those military ones they hoped for him. We 
have said the election hus proved to be a democratic defe: it, but not a w hig 
triumph. There were, on the part of the Federalists, no general issnes pre- 
sented ; all the old issues, which on former occasions they have presented 
for popular judgment, have been so often and so promptly condemned, and 
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the candidates representing them so perseveringly rejected, that they were 
considered hopeless by the ultra partizans, and as fina lly settled. by the 
people at large. The views of the party, in this respect, have been thus 
recently expressed by one of its leading organs : 


The great basis of our success is a desire on the part of the people to repudiate 
the w/traism which has alike disgraced both parties ; and therefore it is, that we 
witness the spectacle of the great body of the Whigs repudiating and thrusting 
aside their long cherished leaders, and demanding the nomination by the party of a 
man Who was free from all the trammels of party.” 


Power and place were the objects and not the support of those principles, 
the avowal of which, experience has often shown, would have roused the 
people in opposition, and ensured defeat. Inasmuch as the whig party no- 
minated a successful soldier, fresh from operations that have, as a whole, 
conferred military reputation upon the United States among nations, and 
who, to this moment, is known to cherish democratic sympathies, there 
was no « pposition excited among the people at large. ‘These consider old 
party questions as effectually settled; the free trade principle proximately 
estab lished d; b: mks aa ver condemned ;: the constitutional curre ney defini- 
tively recoguized in national operations; the internal improvement corrup- 
tion schemes permanently at rest ; the proceeds of the lands pledged by law 
to national creditors for twenty‘ years; in short, the defences of the consti- 
tution strengthened at every point by the recognition of the strict states’ 
right rule of construction. These principles being all active, and the pros- 
perity of the country unexampled among modern nations under their opera- 
tion, the whig party avowedly withdrawing all opposition on matters of 
principle, aud giving in their adhesion to the candidate of an independent 
party, and one who expressly and repeatedly warned his Whig supporters, 
that he was net the representative of their old principles, and which are 
now finally settled in the negative—there was no element of popular ex- 


t, 


citement—no serious principle in the way of many who wished to honor 
General Taylor. The American people, in the exercise of their ge- 
nerous nature, bad therefore no objection to indulge Gen. Taylor, as the 
representative of their pet army, in the occupancy of the Wiite House, more 
particular], that he had repeatedly disavowed any connection with their old 
Federal opponents, and they have suffered him to be made President bya 
minority of votes. Those who did not choose to vote directly for him, did 
so individually, by throwing away their votes on free soil, which has thus 
met with more encouragement than it otherwise would have done; but is, 
nevertheless, of far less importance than party leaders supposed. 

The result in figures, shows that Mr. Van Buren, backed by the whole 
free-soll chimera, could not obtain a single electoral vote, or scarcely in- 
fluence the direction of one. From the returns it appears that General 
Cass bad a larger number of electoral votes than ever a defeated candidate 
had before. aud that while General Taylor has obtained a smaller majority 
of electoral votes than ever a candidate elected by the people had betore, 
he is largely in the majority in the popular vote. The electoral votes for 
four successive terms have been cast as follows :— 


136 Is4 1844 1x48 
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At the election of 1836, the whig vote was divided between Mangum, 
White, Webster, and Harrison, Mr Van Buren getting but 57.82 per cent. 
of the whole number. In 1840, he got 20.40 per cent.; and in 1848, 
of the 60 votes obtained by him in 1840, 48 were of slave states. In losing 
their confidence he has lost all—the free states reject him. In the re- 
turns of fourteen states, General Taylor has 850,870 votes, General Cass 
715,134, and free-soil 245,628, making 109.892 votes against the former. 
In the four New-England states which voted for General Taylor, the popu- 
jar vote stands as follows :— 


POUR NEW-ENGLAND STATES. 


Whig Democrat 
» ROLE cans otee ane pk 


‘hus showing a majority against General Taylor, of 13,044 votes in four 


which gave a majority of 11,157 for Clay in 1844; the free-soil vote 
was drawn from both parties. In the four middle states the vote has been 
is follows:— 


1844. 


Whigs Democrats, Fre 


06 591.6 7.000 1.205.795 682.469 10 171,1641; 


There has, in these states, been but an increase he whole number 
, of 28,360 votes. There was, consequently, over {890 persons who 
ot vote: of the © who dj 1. a portion ( f the Ww ni FS out ¢ ft New-York. 

of democrats in New-York, adopted the free-soil ticket, from mere in- 
nee to the general result, there being no great question at issue. In 
state of New-York, a considerable number, although a large minority, of 
werats, have chosen to follow the fortunes of Mr. Van Buren, and the re- 


hows that he has led them into whig ran! among tne old federalists, 
fused to vote for General || or because he was not strictly pledged 


t 
ensmall, there being but little at issue, 


to whig principles. The v 
he usual activity which attends etrict party organization was wanting, 


} 
itt 


he absence of organizat) Tha osay., while the Van Buren 
he whig party were both well an ficiently organized, the for- 
distract the democratic ranks, an e latter ne support of their 

the democratic party proper in the e of New-York were 
ly organized at all. Many of the office incumbents depending uponthe 
nledves of General Taylor, took no part in the strife, hence the vote 
ork was not brought ont. he whig party depended upon the 


effor if |} eC Van Buran acti l Lo ive N \ Ork f ‘I ty] r, and while 


Ohio was abandoned to Cass early in the campaign, -cume evident that 


Pen isvivania was to be the creat battle field; and lat it was so, the result- 
ing figures indicate. It is almost the only state in which the vote of the 
people has been brought out, and the extraordinary increase in the whig 
vote shows the success which crowned the concentration of whig men and 
money on that ground. The democratic vote ts larger in that state for Cass, 
by 5,126, than for Mr. Polk, when he had a majority of 6,382, and yet 
General Cass has lost it by 13,432. Of this increase, 10,289 took place in 


the two counties of Philadelphia and Schuylkill, which were peculiarly the 
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theatre of operations for men and money sent from Boston, See and 


New-York; Pennsylvania was by these means carried for T view: because 
the disorganization of New-York permitted the great monie id New- Es 1g rl ind 
interests to concentrate their means in the ‘‘ key-stone” state As far as 


national issues are concerned, nothing has beea attained by the result of the 
election. Locally, partic ularly in New-York, a number of worthy demo- 
crats have been sacrificed to gratify the malice of Mr. Van Buren, and their 
places are filled by ultra whigs, eager to undo all that the democratic party 
has so long sought to build up. 

The national democratic party have now to reorganise. ‘The Van 
Buren shell has exploded, and many an eminent democrat has gone down 
in the concussion through too close proximity to the incendiary, while the 

country has sustained a loss in the displacing of some of t] em through the 
whig ascendency which resulted. M: iny of these men yielded with great 
reluciance to the dictation of the c lique, and did so fin: ‘ly only through a 

‘taken notion of party obligaiions. The Kinderhook wire puile ‘rs most 
rigorously demanded the pound of flesh, and we fancy there are none now 
who doubt that in the wanton sacrifice of many an able democrat the obli- 
gations have been ful lly cancelled. With no further power for good, that 
clique has in the wide ie ead ruin it has wrought exhausted its power for 
evil. ‘The instrument of schism has been the chimera of the Wilmot 
Proviso, and that will now finally be settled either at the present session, or 


deferred for the action of General ‘Taylor. The vote of the 14 southern 


states, excluding Delaware, has been 7 states for each candidate, making 


63 electoral votes for T aylor and 55 for Cass. Louisiana, for the second 
time in her existence, voting for a whig nominee, and one, whose most 
zealous northern supporters have recently held language hostile to the 
rights claimed by the south. 

Inasmuch as that the south has rightly estimated the utter hollowness 
of this proviso trick, it is highly probable that its settlement will be post- 
poned until General Taylor shall have an opportunity of settling it, and his 
northern supporters are confident he will do so affirmatively. The return 
to the democratic ranks of those who followed these Proviso leaders will 
then be a matter of course. But the people have learned a lesson, and 
none of those leaders can ever again be trusted. They have loaned them- 
selves to the whig party for the purpose of ousting democrats from office, 
and they must find their reward from whig honor. 

The people of the United States, who constitute the national democratic 
party, cannot consent to have their dearest interests trifled with, in order to 
please the spleen, or gratify the malice of disaffected leaders. There are 
certain great principles of government that spring from the individuality of 
the governed, based upon inherent rights and equality before the law. ‘T hese 
are not to be jeoperized, and the general interests hazarded at the caprice of 
would-be leaders and plunder-seeking politicians. Those who think lightly 
of the national welfare as compared with individual aggrandizement, are 
to be marked as unworthy of popular confidence, and that party which shall 
have the temerity to countenance them must look only for continued 


defeat, 
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PRINCE NAPOLEON LOUIS BONAPARTE, 


(Concluded.) 
IX. 


“ WELL, it is not to be wondered at, Monseigneur,’” I remarked, as we 
continued our walk, “that the French should give themselves up to such 
boundless infatuation for the memory of the Emperor, but he errs egre- 
giously who attributes its source solely to admiration of his military exploits. 
[It has a deeper foundation in the solid benefits he conferred on France, and 
the innumerable blessings his ascendency strewed over all Europe. Every- 
where on the continent the popular heart must rebound at mention of his 
name, for from his time date whatever mitigation of wrongs, whatever relief 
from crushing abuses, the unhappy people of Europe have obtained. In 
every town and village of the continent I have met traces of his pas- 
sage in political, moral and physical ameliorations, that else might have 
slumbered for years in the bosom of the future. ihe din of his battles 
had hardly ceased before the conquere ‘d state had reason to rejoice in her 
defeat. As rapid in his civil movements as in bis military manceuvres, 
decree after decree was issued, law after law promulgated with the celerity 
of imperial charges, to encourage agriculture, to extend commerce, to estab- 
lish manufactures, and to foster the arts. The abuses of tyranny were 
swept away with a wave of his hand; atrocious cruelties, under a religious 
mask, were trampled under foot. Above all, popular rights were created 
and political privileges bestowed, that on their return the old monarchies 
dared not ope nly extinguish, however secretly they sought to nullify them. 
In a material point of view, it is impossible to estimate the bounties scat- 
tered, indiscriminately, over all countries by the sagacious and benevolent 
policy of Napoleon. New roads, bridges, and public edifices in every part 
of Europe survive as so many monuments of his universal energy, though I 
have often smiled at the paltry jealousy which erased the name of the 
founder to substitute that of his petty successor. Brilliant as was the 
military career of the Emperor, and astounding as the results, it 1s his 
siwallest claim to the re spect and gratitude of posterity. 

“ You can hardly imagine,” returned the Prince, ‘‘ to what degree I am 
affected by your words. The policy of his enemies has been for so many 
years directed to the effort of traducing his character and misinterpreting 
all his acts, that the greater part of the intelligent world, however impartial, 
have been led to form the most unjust views, and to adopt the most errone- 
ous conclusions. Reckless snaltcie has been ascribed to him as his only 
trait, and a despotic will as his peculiar vice. No honest survey is made 
of his position; no allowance conceded to its necessities; no explanation 
advanced of the principles which controlled him; no homage to the results 
which followed his labors. But the reason for this is so evident, that his 
family cannot wonder, deeply as they repine, over these gross misrepresen- 
tations. The abettors of despotism cannot praise him without pronouncing 
their own condemnation and giving a flagrant contradiction to all their acts 
and words, That Napoleon was ambitious and despotic it would be absurd 
to deny; but these were the very qualities that circumstances called for, 
and the interests he represented were identified with their fullest exercise. 
By the force of his will, what wonders he effected for France! and granting 
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him no other motive than ambition, what blessings its indulgence proved for 
the down-trodden masses of Europe! But, the truth is, N; pee: S origin 
was revolutionary; his system reformatory, and the successful close of his 
career would have been damnatory to every dynasty in Europe. The truth 
of the principles he was sent to champion was the grave of the arbitrary 
powers. This was seen and felt on both sides, and hence the irreconcila- 
ble antipathy, the eternal hostility which marked the whole of his reign. I 
will not deny that he was, doubtless, pleased to display his military skill at 
the expense of the enemies of France and of human freedom; but that 
he knew the ultimate consequence of contending against united Europe 
must be his downfall, there are proofs enough to show. He was well aware 
that the most enduring monument to his fame could only be founded in 
peace, and nothing was so near his heart, after every conquest, as the means 
to secure and perpetuate it.”’ 

‘Your statement, Prince,” I observed, ‘‘ is certainly confirmed by his 
anxious appeals to the English Government, in 1500.” * Is the war never to 
cease!” he asked; ‘‘ Must everything be sacrificed to vain ideas of grandeur ¢ 
Does not England feel, hke France, that peace is the first of a nation’s 
wants, as it is the first of her glories.” ‘These fruitless efforts to put an 
end to hostilities were renewed, if Irememiber, at three different periods af- 
terwards.* But no, as you have strikingly shown, it was the settled policy 
of the old system to make no terms with him, avd England, as the most 
interested in abuse, led the way which she strewed over with her gold. Coali- 
tion alter coalition was made; alliance after alliance was formed, and 
neither defeat nor persuasion could calm tle deadly elements of strife which 
kept the world so many years in bloody commotion. But which of the par- 
ties, I ask, is responsible for these scenes of devastation and slau; ohter? Who 
before man and God, should stand arraigned for such high and mighty 
misdemeanors? He, who fought for the reveneration of mankind and the 
progress of civilization; or, they who struggled ouly for their dynastic 
privileges, and the maintenance of the corruptions which bad so long glut- 
ted their coffers? It matters nothing to my speculations whether the 
motives of Napoleon were sincerely democratic, or entirely selfish. In 
either case he was the instrument of Providence for the promotion of 
the popular welfare. You see, Prince, | take a democratic view of these 
great events, and, with all my sympathies on the side of the people, in their 

gigantic struggle with the my~midons of tyranny, | am likely to draw in- 
fer ences and reach conclusions respecting the wars and policy of Napoleon, 
widely different from those inculcated by the venal scribes who have only 
as yet, for the most part, treate -d this subject ”’ 

‘*T should be surprised,” he replied, ‘‘if an American could take any 
other view ; for, removed from the class « fpr judices which prevail here, nor 
deceived, I trust, by the ingenious sophistiies which have so long disguised 
the truth, your country is ina situation to see clearly and judge impartially 
of men and their deeds in this. It is wise for your own sakes, as it is needful 
for humanity, whose interest it is your mission to defend, that the contest 
waging here between the people and their stolid oppressors should be rightly 
understood. ‘To cite another proof that Napoleon knew his age, his posi- 
tion, and the purposes he was destined to achieve,t I am proud to 

© 


* 1805, ’08, °12 

t In connection with the above remark. Iam tempted to quote a striking passage from at 
arucle on Freach affairs, which appeared a couple of years since inan English journal, which, 
with that subtlety of tact peculiarly English, and which, to give it the right name, is audacious 
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point to his energetic efforts in behalf of popular instruction. What were 
his memorable words in announcing his scheme to France? They are his 
best vindication now from the mass of aspersions cast on his memory, and 
his surest avenger in the future. ‘It is only those who mean to deceive the 
people,’ he declared, ‘ and govern them to their own advantage, who can 
desire to keep them in ignorance ; for the more the people are enlightened, 
the more will they be convinced of the necessity of laws and the wisdom of 
defending them ; and the more tranquil, happy and prosperous will society 
be.’ Would Napoleon have ever uttered such opinions—indeed, could his 
mind ever have engendered them, if he had not perceived the day coming 
when they must be carried into effect?) Nor was he the man, vainly, child- 
ishly to struggle, like some who have succeeded him, with the exigencies of 
the epoch. He knew the pregnant nature of the seed he was sowing, and 
that its spreading roots would defy the efforts of man to eradicate them. 
The schools-and colleges he reared in every part of France, were so many 
fortresses against the duration of a despotic government ; and would he have 
beeu so short-sighted as to create them, were he not prepared to resion 
the dictatorship that anarchy and invasion had forced on him? What 
would have been the language of the first generation of his scholars 7— 
‘Sire, you have prepared us to exercise scvereign power; we perfectly 
understand the new duties that will devolve on us, and are now ready to 
undertake them.’ He would have beheld an entire nation kneeling in 
gratitude round his throne, rescued from barbaric ignorance, elevated to a 
level with their destiny, and fit to accomplish their high mission. Smiling 
benignantly on such a spectacle, how else could he address them than by 
acknowledging his own work. ‘ My children,’ he would have replied, 
‘absolute authority was mine; it was your gift, and I have employed it 


for your good and the glory of France, and not in devising means to re- 
tain it. I have founded institutions, established codes, and created laws 
which supersede my will, and make all amenable to legal forms and legiti- 
mate restraints. I have sought to enlighten you as to your true interests, 
and to raise you to a clear sense of your own value. My task is accom- 
plished—despotic power is no more possible in Franc . Tsurrender my 


trust. and if your confidence in myself and family remain undiminished, 
it is for you to choose us, or others, as delegates of your sovereign will.’ 


} ! i , 1 
It is hardly necessary to quote the words of the Emperor at St. Helena to 
; f i 
1 ] ae } . ] . } j ° , ; 
show this was the final glory he coveted—the guiltless fame after which 
ae Fi egtinag Bag the esa 
ie aspired. ‘T'he acts | am recalling attest it sufficiently. 
crisy, cunningly attributes the disasters v siiiiliae 
< ‘ ow ‘ ! nt r s 
Che evatior s S | ( 
} 4} t 
i i ul Ss t lit 
| ( rh st Fret t] é 
wi ol vid for the i nt of b unpa 
> ' : I 
i i I I s ot 
punis Vv VV n 
the star s of Pru ‘ I Wel l n 
b rf) ere iters ipit thre s ol ] were 
piu ( n ivy | l¢ ne tt } ( s and bitter « } 
aitions of pe e, But en Uu destined wor was done, th means were re ed no more 
a ; 
W hen the victims were bro on the wheel, the wheel and t exer oner were alike hurried 
from the sight of man. The empire of France was extinguished by the same sovereign law 


which had pe rmitied its existence 


*{ had acceded, ina spirit of car lor, to the consequences of the addition 
of the exigencies of the new situation in which [ found myself, seat 
of this I gave proof when I said to Benjamin ‘‘onstant : 


** The nation has been twelve years at rest from all political agitation, and, for one year, has 


il act; | was aware 


the throne ; 
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“Tt is a truthful picture you have drawn, Monseigneur,” | answered, 
“and no one, not consumed by prejudice, or pledged by their interests to 
distort the character and misconstrue the deeds of the Emperor, but must 
admit its beauty and correctness. Much as he was above the human stan- 
dard, Napoleon had his faults, and committed errors; but when the mists 
of calumny disappear, and the bitterest detraction must, at last, give way to 
time, the world will be astonished at the magnitude of his work, its 
utility to mankind, and the generous motives which inspired him. It is 
difficult, indeed, in a character where intellect guided almost every act, 
to ascertain how far his sympathies were enlisted in the cause 
he was called to advance; but there was one expression of the Empe- 
rors [ have never forgotten, and which was conclusive with me of his 
goodness of heart. That amid the tempest and whirlwind of events, where 
eagle-like he seemed alone to revel, Napoleon should ever have stooped from 
his flight to reflect on the condition of the poor, and devise means for their 
alleviation, is so strange as to make one instance, at least, worth recalling. 
You remember, he commanded that the funeral services of the poor 


been resting from war; this double rest makes her long again for activity. She wants, or 
deems she wants erty, ¢ strum. assemblies Ss has not always W ted them; she was 
weary of them, when she threw herself at my feet to lift ms upon t perial shield. You 
must remember it yourself. since vou attempted to ose mM ession to the throne 
Where was \ ir support, vour strength? N ere . taker tT it ‘itv than | was 
invited totake, Recollect the time w 1] said to the Council of State, * t ) IDS. 
that it is power that IT want: power! I have m I Who stands st me 
in France—in Europe, even? But T wish t t} f s of S I k 
around you, whatis there? On one side. t Ver s ently re ss 
selfexiles, whom I have recalled; priests, to whom [ restored their altars " ite me 
after all. while ace pting m bounty. 8) the oO ‘+ side. rev "ft sts s t up » endless 
division iw, A sing each othe ind er all that nation 1 
knows whom to heed. and demands repose, with the privilege of no longer thinking of any 
thing by itself. And you think that this is a society in good condition! With the young, 
I wi form a real soc v. animated b the wh lesome ideas of the age. sent nts of true pa 
m. and which. without any of the false id s of the past the hatreds of the prese 
shall be worthy of succee ling us, and will be competent to carry out the true i lea of those 
who made the revolution, The constitution of the ear XIIL. the « le. are my work 
The Bourbons have striven to stifle my glory beneath the grasp of libert byt veakness of 
t iministration 1 likewise by the absurd pretensions of those w 1 ind them, th 
have re-awakened some of the passions of 1789, The taste of constitutions. of speech-making, 
seems to be returning; do not mistake. however; it is neither called fo yr required by the 
people The popular m sses only require one thing: mvself. to rid them of the Bourbons and 
their feudal retainers; have you not seen them, the whole popnlar art following crowds 
after me, e ling. seek i creeting me with their acclamations trom Ca s to the Tu 
ries? [am not on the Emperor of the soldiery. as tl be 2 t Dp ( Is; Tam that of 
the peasants, the plebeians of France. Therefore, in spite of the flagrant recollection of m 
reverses, you have sec 1 the people returning in amass towards me. becaus there exisis a 
sympathy between us. It was not so with the privileged classes. The | nobility served me, 
crowded my anti-chambers: there is no office which it has not accepted. asked for. solicited, 
Montmorency, Brancas, Noallies, Beauveau. Be . Mortemart—I had men of 1! families 
but there never existed any an logy between us The steed pe rformed curvets ; he was well 
trained; but [ felt his chafing. With the people it was different, The popular fibre is my own. 
I came from the ranks of the people ; they are acted upon by my voice Look at those con- 
scripts—those peasants’ sons. I did not flatter them; [treated them roug! but none the less 
did they gather around me and ery. Long live the Emperor! Fortheir nature and mine are iden 
tical ; they consider me as their support.—thelr deliverer against their Jords. I have but to 
make a sign, or only avert my eves. and the nobles will be slaughtered in | the provinces— 


they have roused so much slumbering hatred within the last six months! But I do not want 
to be the king of an insurrection of peasants, I think there is a way of governing through a 
constitution ; I wished for France the sceptre of the world, and to secure it for her [ require d 
unquestioned power. To govern France, when reduced to her present limits or even to her 
natural ones, it may be that a constitutional system is better. Bring me your ideas 


? public discussions ? responsible ministers? liberty ? I must haveall that, 


“ Pree elections 
especially the liberty ofthe press. To stifle it would now be absurd. Finally, I am the peo- 
ple’s man, and if they really want liberty, I owe it tothem. I have acknowledged their sov- 
ereignty ; | must obey their will. and even give ear to their whims. Never did 1 wish to op- 

wess them, nor to exhaust them tor my personal interest. I had great designs in behalf of 
France: fate has willed it otherwise; | am no longer a conqueror; I never can be one again. 
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should be gratuitous, and that all their burial expenses should be at the 
charge of the state, saying—*no one has a right to tax the dead; and 
why should the poor be deprived, because they are poor, of whatever may 
tend to console their poverty.’ One sentiment like this would redeem m 
my mind a thousand acts of arbitrary authority, even if necessity had not 
demanded them. But Prince, before I leave you, I should like greatly, 
were | not fearful of committing an imprudence, to canvass your opinions 
on the present situation of France. Your profound study of the past as 
displayed everywhere in your writings, has enabled you to judge correctly 
of the egregious errors of the present dynasty, and to form the clearest 
inferences of their fatal tendency. 

‘Speak on,” said the Prince, “ I see no reason why I should disguise 
from any one my honest opinions. Besides, the example of a conscientious 
thinker like yourself is somewhat contagious, and I like beyond measure 
the bold frankness with which you sincere republicans spe vak your minds. 
It is delightful to talk on any subject with congenial parties; and to dis- 
cuss politics ever so superfic ially with an American is really something so 


I know what is poss ble and what s not, I can no longe r have but one mission ; torais¢ Frar ce 





and 2 I g rnment that shall be suite r, I have thrust lberty aside w 
stood im wa vet d [ apy eciate he I ive loved he she has been the dream of my 
yout B sides, the work Of my reign of fifteen ye S 1s ¢ troyed ;1t cannot be beg bew 
{tw uid require twenty years’ time, nd the fee i s of men. Furtherm ol 
a sire pe ce, but [do not w sh to g 1 | nit by dit { Cc 
es I do not gainsay the rumor of pend = negotiatious: vet there are! e ot ar \ 
as least they will amount to nothing, unless my first oattle should ree: \uste zor Mareng 
to that end | should require four 1 hs perhaps even five. to , ! S¢ 
it up to five hundred thousand 1 . I must then anticipate a hard struggle—a long war; t 
sustain it, the nation must support me, but in retarn, she shal! have lib The position is a 
nor one ; [ am perfectly w ng to receive light. I am growing de man 1s not at fort 
tive that which he was at thirt The repose of a constitutional king suits me and will sur 
SsuIL MY son 
The return from the island of E|}baand the maintaining of the Napoleonian dynasty upon the 
e. Were as a final de¢ s10n In the contes of kings d nations The udg me nt was in 
favor of both parties; now everything is once more at issue. and both may be defeated. One 


spark will sutiice to kindle anew a universal conflagration. 


I had closed the gulf of anarchy, cleared up chaos, purified the revolution, « nobled the na- 
tions and strengthened the thrones of kings. excited eve emulat 1. rewarded merit of every 
kind, and moved back the boundaries of glory. If [interfered with the liberty of mischievous 
poh ‘al meddlers, it was because license. anarchy, all the evils ef disorder were s the 
threshold, Jt was my wish that th title of Frenchman n t be the fairest, the most desirable 
upon the earth ; that the French nation might justly be considered the great nation, giving to 


the world the ex imple of Reason’s empire. of the full exercise. the entire enjoyment of all hu 








man faculties, The progress of information Was gigantic during my reign; rectified and 
expanded itself, because my government was unremittingly employed in making science 
popular, so t lat now-i davs every Frenchman | is leerned | w tot nk 

. The con nD imposed upon France in ISL5. is without a prece dent in histor on one 8s! le 
the sovereign, a few thousands of subjects. clinging throug pers | interest t e wreck of 
a superannuated system; renegades from a parties constantly talking of their devotednes to 
the throne: chambers. destitute of energy. of pru ence. squand ring the nation’s resources, 
and making it utter through their addresses an undignified language, abject flatteries which 
degrade a great people ; and fore ghers as a sole supp t. Fo W was it pr ssible that the 
army should not be distrusted ? A soldier can only while away the | nenid tediousness of a 
barrack life by speaking of the dangers he has encountered, of the battles which he has heard 
narrated by the paternal hearth : and how can a Frenchman speak of war without uttering 
the name of N; poleon—without filling each warlike fancy with the remembrance of history ? 
On the other hand, thirty millions of Frenchmen. whose every interest is connected with the 


Revolution’s handiwork! What can result from all this, save two nations upon one soil, irre- 
concilably bent on mutual destruction, and whose blind internal dissensions will lower their 
country to the last rank of nations, and furnish foreigners with an opportunity of wreaking their 
reveng? upon the greatness of the Freneh—unless, some day, all the generations of French- 
men either disenthralled by the revolution or sprang from the revolution and impregnated 
with its principles, shall seek their salvation in one of these terrrble convulsions in which 
thronc s are shaken to their base. 

*T had, [repeat it, shut up the winds'of political storms ; the bag that contained them was 
rent at Waterloo by British bayonets. I alone might have proceeded without storms towé ards 
a universal organization which now 18 no longe r possible save by means of fmghtful tem 
pests,—Cownt Montholon’s work on St. Helena. 
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new, that it gives additional zest to the subject. Again, you have lately 
been much in communication with some of our most illustrious men, and 
in your reflections I may gather the bearing of passing influences. Their 
ideas of to-day may become the action of to-morrow, and it concerns me 
nearly to know their precise direction.”’ 

* Alas, for France, Monseigneur,” I responded, with a sigh, ‘‘ should 
the luckless day arrive when she shall be given up to the conflicting 
views and interests of her leading men. No one can approach them 
without admiration of their intelligence, conviction of their patriotism, 
and delight with their urbanity; but here the satisfaction of the stranger 
ceases. Wide, profound, and elevated are their ideas, but they have 
no root, for the most part, in the new soil which is covering 
France. The tendency of things is towards equality of interests and 
against class privileges ; but public men instead of recognizing cheer- 
fully the course of the current, and seeking skilfully to guide it, 
loiter idly or fretfully on the banks of time, or worse, they try to stom or 
turn it. The intere its of your upper and lower classes are opposed, be- 


cause the one has all, the othernone. The min rity monopolize power : nd 
wealth, the majority struggle with want and tyranny. T here is only one 
safe course for both,—to meet on middle gro ind, and co npromise. “he 


man who could, by ek quence or influence, coerce the former, and entice 
the latter thus to unite and live in harmony, is he who will ‘ reign in 
Cypr ot not merely wielding power, but holding sway over the confidence 
and affections of all classes. Alas, I say again, for | have met no such men. 
He an by contention, and desperately opposed to any concession of power 
to the people, the one set of public men wantonly adhere to the do nination 
of the upper classes, and struggle by craft, and force, to maintain abuse. 
The other and smaller class, filled with an honest indiguation at impositions 
so impudent, and stung to rage by earnest sympathy with the suffer- 


ings of the mass, proclaim doctrines, and insist on changes, that how- 


ever recommended by purity of motives, would by violation of natural laws 


lead to more harm even than they were intended to remedy. I regard the 
present condition of France with pain and apprehension ; ~ it times am 
disposed to give way to the strongest expressions of my detestation for the 
infatuated King. W1] a mission was his, and how mise erably has he 
belied it. It really A rahe my confidence in the wisdom and _ honesty 
of all men, when I behold one who, like Louis Phillippe, seemed selected as 
an instrument to effect the mysterious and benign purp ses of Providence, 
and so eminently endowed for the task, ¢ mnfounding the expectations ol the 
world, and basely degrading his opportunities for selfish ends. ‘There is 
only one mode of explaining the phenomenon, for, with the perversity which 
belon rs lo his race, he will not concede to the past, nor allow to the pres- 
ent the mn 1e meauine of the eveuts which are so deeply eneraven on both 
He will not see, and the rest are as wilfully blind, that these changes so 
svete | to their importance and sway are the logical yr ences of 


! 
ages. But the people, more experienced and enli; 
and sagacity with every new trial; and to gull them lon ger adi tricks, or 
menace them with the brutal arm of power, is only to stir their conte npt, or 
arouse their fury. The king and his abettors d: aily grow more elated with 
their fancied security, but it requires no gift of prophec; y to foresee the 
end. That he remains on the throne a day is because of the diffic ulty to sup- 
ply his place. Nothing more odious could be found; but where to discover 
something better that is tangible, is the solemn puzzle. I believe most 


chtened, in strensth 
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sincerely that the popular sympathies are with your Highness, but fearful 
obstacles stand at this moment in the way. The future is covered over with 
impenetrable clouds, and the sharpest eyes in France, I find, cannot pierce 
them. Should Louis Phillippe die on the throne, then will be renewed 
the struggle which it might bave been his transce yndent merit to have closed 
forever. I have no doubts of the final result. There is nothing so imipos- 
sible as the failure of the people. Their rights, they know them ; their 
interests, they see them ; and their triumph, they, at least, never doubt it. 
It may take time ; it will costeffort ; but they will soak the soil in blood ; 
they will whiten every plain with bones; they will tear France in piec en, 
if they have to search for justice under its ruins. Until this is granted, 
there is no hope of permanent tranquillity, and to delay or refuse it, is, on 
the part of the aristocracy, not only folly bat ruin. In England this 
game of craft has been thus far successfully played. Either her states- 
men are greater adepts in deceit, or her peop le are more patient of wrong. 
But everywhere I see the light breaking, and hypocrisy and tyranny will 
fly the glare together. I trust, Monseigneur, you will make some allow- 
ance for my republican ardor; but it is hard for an American to stand 
by, and survey a conflict where everything good and dear to men is 
staked on the one side, against the calculations of the selfish, and the 
cruelty of the imperious on the other, without giving the plainest utterance 
to his sentiments.” 

* You might well doubt, 


) 


replie »d the Prince, ‘‘ my sympathy for the un- 


happy condition of my country, if | were not deeply moved by your earnest 
language, and did | not respond from my heart to the honest indignation you 
display at the treachery and open wrong so long and vainly practised against 
her. The situation you have drawn of France is won lerfully truthful. Her 
sufferings and the cause could not be more fully or distine tly laid open, and 


the convictions you announce of the final victory of the pe ople over deceits 
and violence, I share to the same extent. There is one point above all in which 
| coincide, and it is the key to my own conduct, which has so often been 
br ete by the less discerning as foolish or audacious. The king's retro- 
grade polic y has become so transparent and his presumption is now so glar- 
ing, that | deem his hold on public opinion, which in these days decide the 
fate of men and thrones, as entirely oat: and the blow of a child is enough to 
overthrow him, could the mind of France be satistied as to the sequel. 
Were J, or anybody who had claims upon her, to succeed for a moment 
in obtaining confidence, nothing would be so easy as to assume the 
crown. But the position into which the country has fallen through preten- 
sions equally ignorant and arrogant, is full ef danger and uncertainty. 
What is to h: appen when the crisis comes, who can predict?) Well may the 
worst enemies of the king, if they be true patriots, tremble as they regard 
the future which his death, or downfall will open, unless they held the panacea 
that may cure the thousand ills which will then break out. He must, in- 
deed, be a wise man, or a charlatan, who would then =tep confidently forward 
to administer, promising immediate renovation. It was a comparatively 
easy task that which Louis Phillippe undertook in 1830. The reforms 
which he was pledged to carry out might have been essayed with a modera- 
ation that will not likely be accorded at the next trial. ‘How melancholy it 
is to contemplate the generosity of agreat nation so shamefully abused ; and 
the faculties and resources of a man so experienced and accomplis shed as 
the king, utterly thrown away. What good for the country he might 
have achieved, and what fame for himself! Whensuch advantages as he 
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possessed come to nought, the feeblest may be encouraged to rp 
Indeed, it is plain enough that to rule in France with profit, the gifts of 
great intellect are less needful than the kindly suggestions of a avid cae, 
The great work to be done is the alleviation of the miseries of the lower 
classes. I have given much thought to this subject, and the simple 
brochure I have published thereupon, i is at least a proof of my anxiety to 
serve them. It is not merely political privileges they aim at so much as 
practical relief from more direct deprivations. They can only, however, be 
sure of the latter, they begin to see, by securing the former. They must 
trust to themselves hereafter more than to the fine declarations of their 
leaders and rulers. With the sovereign power once in their hands, he 

must be a weak man, or an arrogant one, who would venture to trifle with 

their just expectations. Many may make the experiment, but their terms 
\ will be short. What you have remarked touching the paltry jealousies, 
{ or whimsical conceits of our public men is, unhappily, too true of the 
. greater number. Their pretension and vanity will necessarily lead to 
| great misfortunes, in which both they and their confiding dupes will be 
' 


Rs 


necessarily involved. It is a strange and afflicting spectacle, in truth, 

that men so much above the ordinary stamp of statesmen should yet be 

drifting about, not in search apparently of the true interests of the 

) country, which are palpable enough, but wholly absorbed in party 
' schemes or personal objects. All the treasures of their learning and 
eloquence are wasted upon the success of an intrigue, or the achievement 
: of a party triumph. ‘I'his miserable trifling cannot last forever, and public 
patience, once exhausted, the remedy will be applied. I see as you do, 
| the real evils of the country. The rich and powerful are obstinate and 
blind—the middle classes are feerful and indignant, whilst the masses 

are jaded by want and inflamed by wrong and contumely. Unjust laws 
have favored the interests of some at the expense of the rest; but true 
wisdom suggests, as you observe, the policy of ac ompromise, as the pros- 
perity of all. mast suffer by eternal conflict. This is the only chance of 
harmony, and it must come; but when, and whence, and after what 
trials, hopes and failures, who shall say . The subject crowds my mind 
with images of fearful omen, and I[ were dead to the best feelings of our 
nature not to experience at times the saddest presentiments of what may 
come to pass. You believe that the popular sympathies are with me. 
I do not doubt it. He knows little of the French heart who questions its 
fidelity to the memory of the Emperor; and, as his nephew and heir, I 
feel convinced that the day will come when my claims will be recognized. 
Upon this ground alone do I justify my expectations ; for what else is 
there, traduced and unknown as Iam, to recommend me. How far [ 
shall compensate the fond partiality of the nation | know not. The task 
would be heavy, and my powers every way inadequate; yet why should 
I shrink? for where shining abilities have failed, good intentions merely 
may succeed? Were free action given to the popular intelligence, it 
would greatly diminish the labor and difficulty of governnent in France, 
and it is neither in my nature nor desires, presumptuously to substitute 
my own conceits for the wishes of the nation. ‘These should be the 
only guide of a true statesman ; but the vanity of rulers too often tempts 
them into opposition to public opinion, which can ouly end in their final 
discomfiture and downfall. Montesquieu has uttered a profound truth on 
this point, which should be engraved in golden letters on the port: al of every 
palace in Christendom. “ I/y a dans chaque nation un esprit general sur 
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lequel la puissance méme est fondée, (Quand elle choque cet esprit, elle se 
se 5" elle-méme, et s’arréte necessairement.” * 

s he was pronouncing these words, the castle-clock struck five, and 
if = iron tongue had beaten against my head, it could not have more 
instantaneously transformed its contents. The political lucubrations in 
which | was buried, vanished as if by magic, and my ideas returned at 
once to my present situation and its exigencies. 

“My time is up, Monseigneur,”’ | said to the Prince, with less calm- 
ness than I write *..% and | the Commandant, doubtless, expects punc- 
tuality.”’ 

“We live under military law here, and discipline is enforced even 
against time,” he answered, smiling. We descended the terrace with a 
lively step, and walked towards the building which served as his prison in 
silence. [or my life I could not utter a word. A thousand conflicting 
emotions seized me with a suddenness and force I had not anticipated, and 
checked my utterance. 1| had been but a few short hours with the Prince, 
but his character had completely won me. A man of excellent sense; of 
lofty sentiments ; and—which is so rare in Princes—of a warm and gener- 
ous heart. His manners so simple and unaflected—his person worn by cap- 
tivity, and faded by ill health ; which told with all the significance of words, 
how manfully his spirit struggled with the sorrow and gloom of his situation. 
All these and more crowded on my mind during this brief interval, and 
conspired to awaken an affectionate devotion to himself and cause, that has 
never deserted me since. I was glad to arrive at the door of his decayed 
abode, and prepared to take my leave. ‘‘ Nay,” said the Prince, “ as- 
cend with me for a moment: we have chatted on many kindred topics to- 
gether, and I would like you to carry away some souvenir of our conversation.” 
Bowing at his compliment, I assured him I was glad of so fle uttering a pre- 
text to prolong my stay even for a few minutes. | followed him up the 
same chilly, time-eaten stone stairs, now almost veiled in darkness, that I 
had before ascended, and along the same narrow passage to his comfortless 
little room. Reaching up to one of the higher shelves that I noticed be- 
fore, the Prince took down a handsome octavo volume of considerable 
thic kness, and said, handing it to me, “‘ here is a collection of various fu- 
gitive pieces I have written at different periods, on the Emperor’s System ; 
on the English Revolution of 1688; on Questions of Domestic Policy, 
&c. You will find littie, 1 fear, to interest you; but as I remarked just 
now, it will serve to remind you of the topics we have so hastily run over 
this afternoon.” As I stretched out my hand to receive it, he added, 
‘‘ allow me to inscribe my name, with the date and place of our interview.” 
Thanking him for his kindness, I expressed the hope that should I ever be 
so fortunate as to meet him again, that it would be in a far different lo- 
cality. ‘‘God knows what may be my fate.” he rejoined; “ but I recoil 
at the thought of languishing away in this miserable dungeon.” 

There was nothing more now than to bid him adieu, but yet I lingered, 
reluctant to withdraw. Extending his hand he cordially grasped mine, 
assuring me what pleasure he had received from my visit. I replied only 
by bowing, for really my emotion for the moment so mastered me, that 
language utterly failed me. I retired ; and as | reached the head of the stair- 
case, I turned round instinctively for a last look at the spot I had just quitted, 


* There is in every nation a public opimion on which power itself is founded. When it 
shocks that opinion, it weakens itself, aud necessarily loses its influence. 
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when, to my surprise, I found the Prince had followed to the door and was 
looking after me. Nothing could have conveyed to my mind a keener 
sense of the desolation into which he was about relapsing, than this simple 
act. His face and attitude both bespoke the dirdatinens and melancholy 
which surrounded him. I raised my hat with an inclination of profound 
respect, which he acknowledged by a’ salutation with his hand, and de- 
scending, I saw him no more. 
x, 

I strode hastily across the court-yard ; passed gates, drawbridges and corps 
de gardes, without looking to the right or left; and buried in thought, made 
my way b: ick to the hotel. 

“ Eh, bien,” said Baptiste, who was awaiting my return at the porte 
cochére. ** Eh, bven, my master,” he repeated, with his face almost swelling 
with curiosity. 

“ Eh, bien,” I answered, “ order my dinner, car j’ai bien faim.” 

There is nothing like emotion to sharpen appetite ; even crief of the 
deepest must eventually yield to the keener pangs of a hunger that itself 
has evoked. I was brimfull of excitement, and felt I could eat my way 
through twenty times my ordinary stop. This is a very harmless mode of 
consuming surplus agitation; and | wonder that in rebellious times the 
“powers that be” do not oftener resort to gastronomic rather than the 
powder and ball remedies so unsuccessfully applied. The Marshal Loban 
on one occasion gave the brawlers of the streets of Paris to drink, and 
cold water proved efficacious enough ; but a good dinner would hardly ever 
fail, I venture to predict, of an immediate restoration to harmony.* The 
English understand the virtues of a good dinner beyond all other nations ; 
and business, pleasure and charity in that land of turtle and port, is carried 
on for the most part amid the clatter of knives and forks. On the present 
occasion it answered my expectations, and I fell back in my chair after a 
hearty repast, subdued, and much softened. I gave way to reverie, and 
Baptiste, though devouring me the while with looks of w istfulness, respec ted 
my mood. I dwelt on the events of the morning—recalling every incident 
with the utmost minuteness—bringing up every expression, phrase and 
remark with a vividness and order that showed how deeply I had been im- 
pressed with the novelty and importance of what had occurred. Nothing 
kept surprising me more than that I should have played so prominent a 
part in this interesting and improvised little drama, of one act, the scene a 
prison of state, and the hero a prince of the blood imperial. To this, how- 
ever, | grew reconciled by degrees: for from a love of adventure, or some other 
unknown impulse, I have been so Jong in the habit of getting into scrapes, 
doing strange things, and associating with odd people, that to find myself fresh 
from an interview of several os with the captive nephew of Napoleon 
was far less singular in my eyes than the many new and import int things 
he had uttered. For a long while I did nothing else than sip my coffee ; 
cross and uncross my legs; and mentally brouse over the branches and 
twigs of my morning’s conversation, that shot in wild luxuriance athwart 
my recollection. 

* Did Monsieur ring?” said the wearied Baptiste, entering the room for 
the tenth time since dinner. 

** No,” I answered, in the mildest tone, as I rose, stretched myself, folded 
my arms, and thought how I should pass the evening. Write, was my first 
instant a riotous assemb lane in the Place Vendome, at Paris by bringing to bear on them a 


well-manned battery of fire engines. 


* | refer to the well-known and ingenious act of Marshal Loban, who dispersed in one 
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and only thought, take notes of the occurrences of the day—for to forg 
overlook an incident would be a fault. The necessity was evident, but I felt 
undulating like the sea after a storm, and to sit calmly down and go poking 
i | 


rough the lanes and alleys of my brain, for the mass of sayings, which 
oi : | } +] er e]as?? nw 6k ' ; 
like ( ssio, | remembered, but ** nothing distinctly Sat frst; :O, icant 
do that; it’s out of t question, ae ejacul ed aloud. ‘I will go out”?— 
re will ete ur go,” inqui red Baptiste, still hanging on in hopes 

ot drawing me into conversation, 


c 


‘Why, that’s your business to inform me,” said I, taking up mj hat, and 





setting off in quest of amusement to the iifinite relish « fmy man Frid iy, 
who delighted in nothing so much as piloting himself and others eid mis- 
chief. What might have happened in the way of ‘* imminent perils and 
hair-breadth escapes’ in any other place than Ham there’s no divining, 
but getting into the lone, dark streets of this waif of the middle ages, | 
soon perceived that the horizon of fun was narrowed down to some very 
common-place diversion, indeed. After being knocked against more than 
once by some village stragglers, for it was black as Erebus, and breaking my 
shins half a dozen times over stone posts in the streets, I drew up in despair 


for a consultation with Baptiste, in front of a solitary ray of light which 
beamed from the fr:endly window of an industrious doer-up of other people’s 


linen. Quite a piquant object was that pretty-faced washerwoman of Ham, 
with her high Norman cap; her round, , Plump arms, with the sleeves tucked 
up; bustling about and carolling merrily, aud | lying her flat-iron with the 
rap dity, grace ind steadiness that a hima er ope ra-dancer does her foot. 
“VY ll, what’s to be di ne, Ba ytiste,”’ L aske i. in my extremity. The 
puzzl | valet no doubt scratched his head in the darkne SS, for he made no 
er, when the faint click of billiard balls drew us with alacrity towards 
ili ID i min f. 
‘This will do for the nonce,” I muttered as I entered,and found myself in 
a small low room on the ground floor, partially lighted,with a billiard-table 


4 
in the centre. i le the phe iyers, there were several lookers-on strang 
round on raised benches, who gave thei ir opinions on any hit or miss of the 
heroes of the cue w with an earnest form lity somewhat ludicrous. It is singular 
how the French give themselves up to the matter of the moment, and 
whether it is dominoes, or dying, a game of fun, or reality, it is all the 
same, they play at both with equal seriousness; they talk, and think of 
nothing else. The Americans are totally unlike in this, for no one thing 
can absorb them They may try to amuse themselves as they please ; they 
are sure to escape relaxation by allowing their ari to wander to some- 
thing else. Take the casein hand. Here are a dozen Frenchmen, players 
and spectators, all absorbed in the vicissitudes of a game of bilhards. To 
have suggested another subject would have been an intrusion, almost an 
impertinence. Inu America the very players, whilst mechanically engaged 
in the game, would have been discussing politics, or talking of trade, whilst 
for lookers-on,—there would have been none. Americans must have 
action,—they must all play at the game of billiards, or of life ; to sit round, 
and talk about it, as the French do contente diy, that’s not in a Yankee’s 
nature. When he is at work even, he is thinking of something else. I 
amused myself with reflections of this sort whilst | was daguerreotyping the 
physiog momies and behavior of the villagvois about me. ‘They were all 
well-dressed persons of decorous deportment, and were, doubtless, so many 
worthy cits who sought to relieve the routine of the day by a little billiards 


and gossip at night. In France it is no loss of respectability to frequent 
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une salle de billiards, as with us. There are divers reasons for this to be 
found in the different character and habits of the people of each. But 
in France carousing is not an adjunct of such amusements. ‘lhe vague 
object I set out with, for I had one, I soon set about accomplishing. For 
my own satisfaction I was anxious to discover what extent of Bonapartism 
really existed in France now-a-days. Whether, in a word, the fanaticism 
which e everything French everyw here in the world manifests for the me mory 
of the Empe ror overflowed in any degree upon his descendants, and if so, 

how deep, and if not, wherefore. By the result of my investigations | enka 
succeed, at least, in finally making up my own mind, whe ther I did anybody 
else’s, or not, as to the future chances of a Bon: yparte in France. If had by 
some short process, where feeling more than logic | suspected had prevaile d, 

long since came to the conclusion that the Bourbons once fairly out of the 
way the Bonapartes would be in their places. The Emperor was sure of 
this at St. Helena when he boasted, that do what they might the day would 
come when his hat mounted on a stick and carried across France would 
raise an army that would defy opposition. I agreed with him quite, but to 
defend myself against the incredulous, | was determined to find data. So 
one after another, I engaged without exciting their suspicions my new ac- 
quaintances of the Cafe of Ham into conversation, always pre ‘luding with 
a prolonged look at the billiard table, followed by the exc lam: ution, that “ if 
Monsieur who had just missed the carom had only struck a little more, /a 
moindre du monde, to the right, he would in all probability have succeeded.” 
The extreme fairness of this erudite observation never failed to meet with 
universal assent, and thus established in general form, | would venture 
daintily to draw my next neighbor quite unawares into political conversation. 
After a joint conversation of all that was, | approached the really delicate 
ground of all that might be. It is passing strange that at this time of day, 
under the enlightened sway of of Louis Philippe, a Frenchman, no matter 
what his consequence or insignificance, should shrink with undisguised 
timidity from uttering his opinions, however profoundly entertained. ‘The 
prudent burghers of Ham jumped away, like shy horses from the saddle, 

wheu I approached a definitive ee It was only by a persevering 
process of cornering them that | could infer from their dodging s what they 
liked, and what they didn’t, and neeal this skittish sort of evidence I 
should deduce that the prisoner of Ham might count on a pretty lively show of 
hands if the question should ever be put there as to his future destiny. 

Baptiste meanwhile had not been idle. A café was his element, and five 
minutes were not elapsed before he had pronounced oracularly on the best 
liqueurs of the Bourgeois and was well advanced in the confidence of the 
landlady. After i impressing beth with a due sense of his consequence, and 
possessing himself of all the secrets of the menage, he turned his hand to 
more general matter. Whenever my eye caught him he was the animated 
centre of an attentive group, and at the rate he was progressing, I think a 
week would have sufficed him to have imbued the quiet town of Ham 
with strong barricading propensities. I observed on leaving the Estaminet 
that the billiard table was deserted, and that another kind of game was 
playing for, where balls were talked of, but not ivory ones. 

After breakfast the next morning I sat down to memorandize, but my 
mind was a wool-gathering, and I could not after divers efforts compose 
myself to write. I began to tremble for the consequences. Here was this 
long and important conversation of the day before to chronicle, and not a 
note of it had I yet recorded. Then I would seize my pen, but not a re- 
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collection would obey my bidding. What was to be done—trust to me- 
mory ?—there was no help for it; but, luckily [have something of a memory 


to confide in. From = an early aversion to calligraphic exercises I have 
always set down in my mind what most people ale in commonplace books, 

and the consequence is I have built up a rec eptac le quite adequi ite to the 
comfortable stowing away of all my vagaries of deed and action, and which, 
unlike the tomb, is generally ready to give up what it has once swallowed. 
It was seized with a strange fit of paralysis, this memory of mine, on 
the day in question, but [ felt a blind confidence in its resuscitation. It 
had carried me triumphantly through the fifth book of Euclid at a colle- 
giate examination; and [ always considered it from that time, like Casar’s 
wife, above suspicion. Yes, I coneluded, as I closed my desk, I will go 
back at once to Paris, and there amid familiar objects, and out of sight of 
that gloomy old fortress, | shall recover my ordinary mood and obtain a 
vent for those locked-up items that now defy me. TI rang for Baptiste to 
pack me up, which he despate hed with marvellous readiness, delighted to 
return to his idolized of capitals, which he should now enter a hero, the 
bowed-to of the Emperor’s nephew. 

‘* Tout est pret, Monsieur,” he said, as he turned the key of a carpet- 
bac, ‘ shall Ll order the horses ?”’ 

He disappeared at my nod in the affirmative. ‘The usual preliminaries 
of departure being gone through, | was just about descending, when 
a messenger from the Prince was announced. ‘‘ Show him up instantly,” 
was my answer; and a very gentlemanly person in black, with that quiet 
air of confidence, which bespe: iks good-breeding, was ushered in. It was 
Charles Thellin, whom [ can hardly better introduce to my reader than in 
the rather over-charged language of the loyal author I quoted so freely 
from in the beginning. ‘‘ Charles Thellin,” he writes, “‘ has been honored 
from his childhood with the functions of first valet de chambre to Prince 
Louis. The Prince has raised him to the title of friend, and all who know 
him, love and esteem him. Queen Hortense nobly acknowledged his ser- 
vices, when on her death-bed she expressed a wish that Charles Thellin 
should always remain with the Prince, her son. Charles Thellin has made 
‘the desire of the pious mother the first duty of his life, as it was the first 
yearning of his heart.’ All the favorable things I ever heard of Monsieur 
Thellin, were borne out by his appearance and behaviour, He came to 
bring me the compliments of the Prince, and to assure me of all the 
pleasure my visit had afforded the lonely inmate of the fortress. It was 
natural enough, that so rare an event should enliven for a moment the spirits 
of the Prince, and it was all the more diverting that it should come from 
a quarter so little expected—all the way from America. I chatted for 
some time with the confidant of the Prince, and this side-view of his 
character, its profile, as it were, was the more interesting, as from the 
closeness of the approach, [ could detect all that was pec uliar and origi- 
nal about it. Monsieur Thellin told me a number of interesting facts 
touching the double dealing of the government, which, anxious to obtain 
certain conditions from the Prince, played wantonly on his natural anxiety 
to see once more his only parent, in sinking health. 

* Well, I am astonished,” I excl: aimed, after listening to these details, 
“that the king, who is reputed so skilful in finessing, does not take the 
word of the Prince and let him go visit his father. Whether he returned 
or not to his dungeon, the king would in any case receive loud applause for 
so magnanimous and kind-hearted an act. 
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‘© Yes, Monsieur,” remarked M. Thellin, in his deferential way, ‘ that 
would be a high-minded course; but the government knows too well the 
loyal nature of the Prince to doubt for an instant the fulfilment of his pledge. 
He would assuredly come back to his prison, and this would secure him 
the credit and sympathy of all charitable persons. The government prefers, 
then, the charge of cruelty, to risking the smallest chance of the Prince 
obtaining the least hold on the esteem and affection of the people.” 

“ Well, this Machiavellian policy, Mons. Thellin,” I said, with a shake 
of the he: ad, ‘may be considered very adroit, but | put no faith in it. The 
makers of |: byrinths often lose themselves in their own windings. I grieve 
for the Prince, but rejoice it is my happy lot to live without the sphere of 
these detestable intrigues. Adieu, Mons. Thellin,”’ I added, rising, 
“ deliver this letter to his highness. It contains my parting salutations.”’ 

In a few minutes more I was in my carriage, at the door below. There 
was quite a bustle at my departure. My visit to the Prince, and the cir- 
cumspection of the police, had given me a deal of false consequence in the 
eyes of these simple village rs. There is no telling what fictions Baptiste 
had been weaving round their excited fancies; but there was a deep-set per- 
suasion that I was somebody—they could not imagine whe—(I don’t 
wonder,) and the innocent attempts i had made to clear myself of these 
troublesome suspicions, only fastened them the stronger. Had I been 
openly a Prince or a Gener: il, or even a respectable marchand des curiosités ; 
very well, they could have seized that—-but | was nobody! that mystified 
them. After nodding to the landlord, touching my hat smilingly to the 
landlady, and bobbing my head quite grandly to all the curious throng 
about, I was just giving the word for a start, when M. le Maire advanced, 
not to pay me official honors, but to say, that he had ordered me the best 
horses in his stable, for he was the maitre des postes, and that the postil- 
lions had his acquiescence to gallop sans discretion. Oh, thinks I, if they 
do so much for his visitor, how many horses would they lend the Prince to 
carry him back to Paris. Thanking Mons. le Maire with a knowing look, 
in spite of the gens d’armes, who stood gravely inspecting these proceedings, 
off we went with a spring and a jerk, at a rate that soon afforded me an 
outside view of that musty old Ham. I passed in full view of the fortress, 
and I was half-disposed to look the other way, for I knew my last gaze 
would give me a twang. But human nature, like the moth, seems fond 
of singeing its wings, for, I no sooner resolved that | would spare myself 
these painful reflections, than | put my head out of the window, and never 
lost sight of the castle till it was clear out of view; but I will not inflict 
on the reader my sensations, which they can well imagine if they have haif 
the sensibility for the sorrows of the unfortunate I readily give them 
credit for. 


XI. 


It was not far from dark when we stopped somewhere—I never knew 
then. or since,—but | was charmed with the curious antiquity of the little 
old town. Every object I passed, the houses, the squares, the fountains, 
even the very dogs, it struck me, running about, had a stunted, worn out, 
mouldy look, which captivated my imagini ition, and promised me a sort of 
pleasure, that of all others I revel in. Descending at the auberge, where 
mine host was waiting, cap in hand, to bestow his welcome on me, I 
merely ordered dinner, and strolled off to enjoy the few last rays of sun- 
light still flickering in ‘the west. Baptiste looked disconsolately after me, 
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for he was hungry, and had none of my enthusiasm for the ancients this 
side of the Roman empire or the other. The fact is, it has often occurred 
to me, that none but an American knows what it is, in all its suffocating 
depths. to be wonder-struck at the hoary monuments which past ages have 
woe us. Coming from a land cut out of the woods, as it were, but 
yesterday; fresh from a “ boundless contiguity” of lath and plaster; his 
recollections teeming with bright, red bricks, and newly-painted everything, 
how his eager eyes and modern fancy are seized and ove rpowered by ob: 
jects that are sprinkled all over with centuries He stops and stares as I 
did, in the narrow and crooked streets of the nameless town; scrutinizes 
whilst he holds his breath, the dates on the walls, and counts on his fingers 
to make sure he is not under a delusion, the hundred of years back these 
tenements were erected, these streets have been trod, these fountains have 
been on of, and these cathedrals frequented. The sweetest hours of 


my life, it seems to me, have I spent in these ponderings, till I have been 
nearly athe ‘red by my feelings, or starved from forgetfulness of my din- 
ner. Your European-born, amid these relics of the past, grow up familiar 


with them, and can know nothing of the strange inspirations they cause in 
the unpre pared heart of the American. It is a region of sensation for the 
first time opened, and what a luxury it is to the dreamer. In this expansive 
mood, choke-full of unutterable fancies, | came across, a little way off the 
street, a venerable, half-decayed village church. This was a relief, for the 
mind, weary with its retrospection of earth and men, finds comfort in com- 
muning with God and space. 

Night was closing in as [ entered a low door at the side of this time-worn 
edifice. The solemnity of the hour deepened my emotion. I could faintly 
distinguish the rude, massive outlines of the Norman architecture, so im- 
posing from its simplicity and strength. A double row of stout columns 
ran through the centre of the church, which in the taste of the epoc h were 
singularly low and heavy; having very much the appearance of having 
sunk under the weight of centuries into the earth beneath. Numerous 
tombs were disposed in regular line up and down either side, surmounted 
in the old style with a recumbent marble statue of its inmate, wearing for 

. the most part the habiliments and badge of the respective rank of each: 
a Bishop crowned with his mitre; a Nobleman with his coronet. Some 
religious service was going on at the lower end before an altar decked with 
images and tall lighted candles. The chaunt of the priests with the hoarse, 
guttural sound of the musical instrument used on these occasions had a strange 
and undefinable effect. It seemed to my excited faculties like an invoca- 
tion to the dead about “‘ to be alive again’”—to rouse up with the things of 
night, and do their spiriting. I almost expected to see the statues slowly 
rise to their full length, like the nuns in the scene of the church-yard in 
Robert 'e diable, and take to polka-ing up and down the ghostly aisles. I 
abandoned myself completely to the mysterious intoxication of these 
“‘thick-coming fancies,” and gave my mind up to its own wantonness. 
What vague sentiments of dread and awe seem to haunt the heart, which 
shunning the sun-light, are evoked in moments and places like these. The 
emptiness of life ec hoes under our feet, and our glance falling on the 
gloomy abyss beyond, sends a chill through the blood, and sets the flesh to 
creeping. It is profitable to wander among the dead at night. It is like 
ice to the hot temples—it cools the fever of life, and allays the burning 
thirst of ambition. The world and its toys; eternity and its mysteries— 
these are speculations that never visit us on the mart, or in the arena. 

Therefore, I repeat, it is good io take a turn among the tombs, occasionally. 
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This was the discipline I was undergoing, as I groped my way amid the 
silent company about me. The chaunt had died away—the priests were 
gone, and I was quite alone in this deserted old church—now shrouded in 
darkness. My fancy kindled, and my eyes began to strain, I was just in 
the humor for seeing ghosts—which has happened to me more than once— 
when, lo, sure enough, I found myself of a sudden surrounded by spirits, 
‘white, black, and grey.” They peeped at me from behind pillars ; sat 
straight up on their own monuments, and the wings of others rustled in the 


Siral 


ur. Some looked sad—others diabolical. Some gazed kindly—not a few 
frowned darkly as they swept by. What horrid sights the microscope re- 
veals tous. A drop of water, and a grain of flesh teem with life invisible 


to the common eye. Could the thin air around be exorcised, and compel- 
led to give up its secrets; how know we what terrors would unfold them- 
selves! Why should not air be peopled like matter, and to doubt the ex- 
stence of a phantom-world Just here | tripped in the dark, and fell 
into the cold embrace of a doughty knight in stone, who was lying on his 
back over his own grave. This rencontre scatte aad my musings, and start- 
led me into a sense of my whereabouts. | popped out of the first door | 
could find, and made my way with the aid of a friendly gens d’armes 
back in all haste to my hotel. Baptiste had no idea of martyrising himself 
for my amusement, and had eaten his dinner long ago. His racy chat 
served to season mine, and | was glad to dissipate in his pungent anecdotes 
the charnel-house vapor which hung over my spirits. It may be salutary to 
commune with apparitions, but it is pleasant to come back to this wor! ld of 
flesh and blood, and eat turbot a /a créme. 

| ordered the carriage after dinner to the discomfort of Baptiste, who 
had been ingratiating himself with the black-eyed landlady, and drove on 
to Compeigne that night. ‘The next day was fine, and I made the best of 
my way to Paris. We stopped about eleven in the morning to change 
horses, and as usual the vehicle was surrounded in a trice by an importu- 
nate army of beggars, comprising all the halt, lame and blind of the vil- 
lage. The worst of these plagues on travellers in Europe is, the attempt 
to stir his charity by the exhibition of some disgusting object of deformity, 
or mutilation, which in the shi ape of a baby with no legs, or the bare stump 
of an arm, is thrust i in his carriage window, and bobbed under his nose, ac- 
companied with the most dismal bellowings ‘to look at it; to examine if 
there was the least imposition ;” til] in horror you buy at any price your im- 
munity from such persecution. In the present instance | threw on either 
side a handful of sous as far as my arm could hurl them, and while the 
beggars set off on a rough-and-tumble scramble, I slid out of one of the 
doors, and telling Baptiste to follow when ready, I made my way along the 
main road till I got clear of the town I had not advanéed far before I 
perceived, sunning himself on a stone bench by the side of the causeway, 
one of those battered relics of the ‘‘ grand army,” that never fail to excite 
my liveliest interest. The history of these men is a glorious romance, rife 
with daring exploit, miraculous escapes, and fearful perils. No age has 
witnessed the deeds they dared, nor rivalled their fanatical devotion to their 
leader. In the eyes of the French peasantry their renown encircles them 
like a halo, and they are regarded with affectionate reverence. Their 
thrilling anecdotes of strange lands, and terrible scenes of carnage make 
them the favorite guests of the village fire-side, and the petted orators of 
the cabaret of the long winter’s evening. ‘They are dispersed all over 
France, and their influence is undisputed. Woe the government they con- 
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demn, for their crutch would rally the masses like the banner of the cross 
of old. I seated myself familiarly near the veteran, who, faithful to his 
old habits, gave me a military salute. He was a fine looking old fellow, a 
little the worse for wear. His was an honest, hearty red face, with twink- 
ling grey eyes, sly enough in their winks, and fiery enough in their rage. 
His wooden leg was stretched out like an ornament before him, and the 
other shrunken limb hung dangling down, as if ashamed of having sur- 
vived. He wore the cross of honor on the breast of his faded coat, no 
doubt a gift from the hand of the emperor. 

“ Eh, bien, mon militaire, how goes the world with you?” I said, re- 
garding him with great favor. 

‘* Merci, Monsieur, only so, so,’ he answered, inclining respectfully ; 
‘‘ these are dull times, and we old soldiers are out of place. Ah, mon dieu! 
wnat lives we used to lead’’—and he drew himself up at the recollection. 

‘“ Yes, those were glorious days, Mon vieuz,’’ I said, humoring him ; 
“‘ what great battles, and splendid victories; what a fox chase you had of 
it through Europe, and what glory to see the tri-color float over every capi- 
tal you met in your way.” 

Ah, Monsieur,” returned the old guard, wiping his eyes, ‘‘ we shall 
never see those days again, jamais. How great was France then, and how 
low we re = ‘re enemies. We suffered much privation, and fatigue, but we 


bled freely, for how it rejoiced our peas: ant he arts to trample on the thrones 
of the Holy Alliance. Vive PEmpereur!” The veteran began to warm 


with his souvenirs, and I traced the revolutionary enthusiasm which had 
given birth to such prodigious valor. 

‘ Bravo, mon Sabreur !” I exclaimed ; “ you did not bivouac about Ger- 
many for nothing, 1 see. You carried democracy along with you, and 
when you were not po hing it out of your guns, I dare say you ‘adminis- 
tered it pretty boldly by word of mouth. The pretty women, I suppose, 
were the first converts, eh, massacreur des femmes?” The gallant son of 
Mars stroked his moustache, and smiled a broad acknowledgment of his 
youthful levities. 

‘* But tell me,” I continued, ‘‘ how did you treat the poor peasants you 
were quartered amongst ?” 

‘‘ Always kindly, éowjours,” replied the old soldier; ‘“‘ we Frenchmen, 
you know, bourgeois, are not savages. We made love to the women, I 
don’t deny it, but when we picked up their gibberish we amused the men, 
too. Sangdieu, how they opened their eyes when we told them what 
had happened in ty rance—how we had sent our king, priests and nobility 
travelling, like St. Denis, without their heads.’ 

* Oh, you old ee is that the way you went planting French 
seed about Europe,” I said, smiling; ‘and if a whole crop of revolu- 
tions should spring up one day, we will then know where the mischief 
came from. But the wars are over now—the Emperor is gone—and see 
how much better off are those peasants yonder tilling their beautiful lands, 
than bleaching battle-fields with their bones.” I touched a wrong chord 
here, for the wooden leg of the so/dat d’ Austerlitz began to show signs of 
impatience. He took out his snufi-box, and plied his nose vigorously. I 
took a pinch, which seemed to soothe him. 

** Out, Mon voyageur, ! Empereur, n’est plus,” said his old follower, 
raising his cap reverentially, ‘‘ the Emperor is gone, but are we any better 
off for that? We work harder, we pay more taxes, and sacretonnere every- 
body may pull France by the beard now-a-days. If the Emperor fatigued 
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us in war, he did’nt forget us in peace, for who built our post-houses and 
our school-houses ? who drained our meadows, and who ordered that stone 
bridge there? Ah, la paix, they give us plenty of peace, but it costs us 
very dear.” 

“ You don’t seem to be in love with Louis Philippe, or his policy,” I 
remarked in a careless way. The i imperia list eyed me almost contempta- 
ously—said nothing—but kept up an incessant fire on his snufi-box. I 
observed the carriage approaching, and I was reluctant to part coldly "With 
this fine old remnant of an heroic age. I was sure by a word, to revive 
his good humor, and establish myself permanently in his good graces. 
“ Devinez mon vainquer,” I said; “ guess, if you can, my victor of 
Wagram, to whom I was talking of the Emperor, yesterda iy, and I will 
double this golden image of your former sovereign, ’ slipping a Napoleon 
unawares into his hand. The old soldier gazed at me in the utmost per- 
plexity. ‘‘ Well! if it shall be a secret between us,” I observed, puttin 
on an air of strict confidence, “it was the Prince Louis I spoke to yes- 
terday.” 

Monsieur saw the Prince Louis yesterday! saw the nephew of my 
Emperor!” uttered the wonder-stricken Bonapartist, in a tone of grea 
deference, and trying at the same time to make his woodensleg accessory 
to his standin; g up, which I prevented. “ Yes,’’ I added, “I saw him yes- 
terday, and I ‘hope we shall both see him again one of these days, but not 
in that direction,”—pointing to Ham. 

‘ Monsieur,” stammered out the fanatic, quite stifled by his emotions, 
‘ Monsieur !—-—’’ but he got no further, whilst his eyes were moistening 
fast. I shook him cordially by the hand: ‘“ Adieu, mon brave.” Ue 
returned the grasp warmly—“ Adieu, Monsieur ;”’ and —* Vive ’ Empereur !” 
he shouted. 

Vive ! Empereur !” 1 responded. 

“ Vive l’Empereur !” cried Baptiste, who was looking on from his post 
at the carriage-door. 

‘‘ Vive 1 Empereur !” screamed the postillions, cracking their whips, 
whilst the horses neighed and capered as if they wished to share, also, in 
the enthusiasm of the moment. 


XII. 


I remained in Paris nearly a month after my return from Ham, and : 
spent no small portion of my leisure time very agreeably in sounding th 
depths of Bonapartism, wherever I ventured out into the open sea of poli- 
tics. As my own ubiquity was by no means adequate to the extent of inves- 
tigation I was anxious to carry out, I formed a select battalion of my friends, 
male and fem: ile, into reconnoitering parties, who pushed their lines of 
observation every day to a limit equal to their zeal in the cause, and at night 
reported in various piquant anecdotes, the results at which they severally 
arrived. In this way I got by proxy, even into the solemn precincts of cabi- 
net ministers, and their grave faces and eloquent shoulder-shrugs in re ply to 
the seeming accidental remarks, which I had carefully suggested beforehand, 
enabled ine to draw conclusions sufficiently exact as to the chances of 
support or of opposition a representative of the i imperial family would meet. 
The ground I reserved for my own especial survey was amongst the masses ; 
and [ attribute no small knowledge thus acquired of their character, h: bits. 
and information, to the random motive which then inspired me. Every- 
where among the people, the souvenirs of the empire glowed with the 
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splendors of romance. Their imaginations kindled, and their feelings rose 
to enthusiasm as they dwelt on the genius of the Emperor, which dazzled 
them with its surpassing brilliancy in whitever sphere it shone. 

[ found them without. any correct ideas of the Prince Louis, of his cha- 
racter or motives; but regarding him in the light of the heir of Napoleon, 
they manifested the greatest interest for his fate. They all seemed to look 
trustingly forward to the future, totally unconscious of what sh: ape it might 
take, but still blindly confident th: at it would afford them relief from present 
incumbrances. The restoration ofa Bonaparte became less and less doubt- 
ful in my mind, as I widened the circle of my research, but though cer- 
tain as one of those contingencies, the future would bring forth, yet I 
could make no approximation to the precise time of its occurrence. 

Of all my emissaries, incomparably the most active and efficient was the 
indomitable Ba iptiste, who enlivened my breakfast every morning with co- 
pious details of his previous day’s investigations. It turned out, before long, 
as I have already intimated, that he was a zealous and influential member 
of several secret societies, which, having for their object the political ame- 
lioration of France, were perfectly organized, and ready to accept the ear- 
liest available means that offered. The information I obtained of the 
number and discipline of these formidable bands was curious and startling. 
They were far from being made up exclusively of the idle and dissolute, 
but included many individuals of high intelligence and respectability, 
—young men thirsting for action; honest patriots discontented with the 
government ; politicians with sordid motives and military officers inflamed 
by ambition. The sum total of the se, if they could be accurately ascer- 
tained, would fill my reader with astonishment, but an estimate may be 
formed of their force and danger, from the fact that I knew of one associa- 
tion consisting of four thousand men, headed by a general officer, every 
man of whom was under oath to effect the objects specified. This body 
was devoted to the interests of Louis Napoleon, and all were bitterly op- 
posed, of course, to the direction of the actual order of things. It is not 
to be wondered at, therefore, that in the street riots, which occur so fre- 
quently in Paris, such numerous and well-disciplined companies of men 
suddenly present themselves, and act with such intelligent uniformity under 
the recognized direction of skilful and courageous leaders. 

These secret confederacies of factious men, conspiring against the order 
and constitution of society, abound to an incredible degree in this agitated 
metropolis, and a steady, though often invisible warfare is constantly going 
on, as it were under the surface, between these determined bands of desperate 
anarchists, and the regular forces, civil and military, of the existing govern- 
ment. ‘This is a state of things unnatural, as it is to be feared and regret- 
ted. That it is the result of an unhealthy body politic, cannot be denied— 
and if regular channels were freely and safely opened for the expression of 
the public crief, that the effect would be to dispe rse and render useless these 
alarming hordes of plotting conspirators—ever fermenting like an unseen 
volcano, and ready to burst forth and overwhelm society—is equally apparent 
and unquestionable. Baptiste went to Ham in my train, and the intelligence 
he gathered, which, in the prolific soil of his unfettered im: igination, soon 
grew and expanded, no doubt, to an inordinate extent, exalted him into a per- 
son of very considerable consequence amongst his associates of the holes and 
caverns of Paris. Every hour not given to my services was devoted to his 
more stimulating functions of conspirator, and no small part of the night, 
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instead of passing it in bed, was spent by this restless farceur in scouting 
about Paris, sounding opinions and volunteerin: g his own. Amongst other 
eccentric performances in this way, he took it in his head to frequent the 
cafés, where the students of the Polytechnic school for the most part re- 
sorted. His easy volubility and consummate impudence never failed of its 
object, and I can hardly doubt if he had resolved on an interview with the 
king himself, but he would have effected it in the course of the day. 
Baptiste assured me there was universal dissatisfaction with the govern- 
ment pervading the Polytechnic school, which in fact had a legitimate 
source in the bad feeling the ministry had lately manifested towards that 
distinguished institution, These valiant and accomplished young men had 
largely contributed to the success of the revolution of 1830, and the only 
return now contemplated by the government which their virgin swords 
had elevated, was to remove their pleasant but dangerous proximity at 
Paris to some spot more favorable to quiet study, and less exposed to the 
temptation of taking part in riots and revolutions. ‘This was the height 
of royal ingratitude ; and is it to be wondered that these indignant youths 
gave way to disaffection and evil intentions? Should the throne of the bar- 
ricades ever be discussed in the streets again, I am pretty sure the students 
of the Polytechnic school will not draw arguments in favor of its stability. 
That’s one prop lost beyond a doubt. i 

From the interest I took in the welfare of Prince Louis, as well as 
from the curiosity I displayed as an attentive listener to the entertaining 
items which he di uily cileieested Baptiste began to fancy that I was 
not indisposed to try my novice-h: md at the exciting game of plot-hatch- 
ing; and on one occasion, and with all due formality and circumspection, 
he informed me there was to be a meeting that night of a phalanx of the 
faithful, and that my presence would be cordially welcomed—indeed, was 
expected. My obsequious Figaro of valets, who wasso ready to contrive 
for me a rendezvous, environed with all the fascinations of danger and 
mystery, with a party of unknown and scheming adventurers, was sorely dis- 
comfite d, when [ received his uncouth proposition with hearty laughter. 
** No, no, Baptiste,” I said, when I recovered my composure; ‘‘ though a 
little given to vagaries, and partial to adventure, yet, they must be so far 
regular as not to interfere with the rights or interests of third parties. I 
have no objection, none, to take a spectator’s place when any of your I*rench 
melo-dramas of conspiracy or insurrection are going on; I don’t even 
mind risking a peep behind the scenes; but there’s prudence enough, to say 
nothing of principle, mixed up with my taste for romance, to make me dec line 
donning the toga of a Cataline and taking a part in the terrible drama of 
Revolution.” This was not the only instance in my life where I was re- 
warded for my discretion, for observing next d: iy that my bustling brusher 
of coats and constitutions was quieter and p: aler than his wont, I learnt to 
my edification that the conclave of the previous night had hardly assembled, 
before the police broke in upon them, and m: irched the greater number off 
to the conciergerie. B: iptiste, V who was ever ready for an emergency, always 
manifested a marked partiality for a place near the door, and as the garde 
municipale rushed in on this occasion, he popped out without troubling 
himself about the denouement. 

Whilst lingering in Paris, | wrote occasionally to the Prince, and in my 
first letter I thought it would, perhaps, enliven the solitude of his prison, 
by sending him some of the sprightly gossip of the capital, and I spiced 
my letter with anecdotes, not unlike those related above. 
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His first reply was so striking and characteristic, that it can hardly fail 
to interest my reader, whilst its publication, however unauthorized, can- 
not but be serviceable to the Prince, since so little is accurately known of 
his real disposition or pursuits. I subjoin it with my apologies to its re- 
spected author for the liberty taken, while I make at the same time my 
grateful acknowledgments for the flattering opinions expressed of his 


visitor. 








Ham, October 6th, 1845. 






MonsiruR— 






[ have been extremely anxious to ascertain your address, in order that I might 
thank you, not only for the visit you paid me, but for the warm sympathy you 
manifested in my behalf, and which has touched me pi ‘ofoundly. Your letter of 
the 3d, which I received to- -day, affords me a double gratification, for while it 
gives me news of you, it enables me to acquit myself of a legitimate obligation. 

It is true, that T grieve under the pressure of my defeats: and that public opin- 


ion has not entirely rallied to my side; but 1 can only hope to reconcile it by de- 










votion to my scientific labors,* and by my resignation. I| have, besides, delib- 
erately resolved to have nothing more to do with politics ; and I entreat of you as 
much for your own sake, as mine, to put little faith in the stories that may be told 






you; for Paris abounds with agents of the police, who often state falsehood to 
Believe only what you see; and hear only with your own 







discover the truth. 
ears. 

If my position be painful, it has also its compensations: and one of the greatest 
consolations I experience, is to receive from honorable men like yourself. proofs 
of interest and attachment. Receive, then, Monsieur, with my thanks, the assur- 
ance of my highest esteem and consideration. 










APOLEON LOUIS 






M. Henry Wikorr, Paris. 







ADDENDA. 


I visited London in December, 1846, and had the great satisfaction of 
meeting there the Prince Louis Napoleon, which I little anticipated when 
last | bade him adieu at Ham, the previous year. He had managed, as all 
the world knows, to make his escape from that dismal abode some months 
before, and the motives which led him to this bold, and successful attempt, 
were certainly of an urgency and gravity sufficient to justify it The in- 
creasing feebleness of his father’s health foretold an approac hing dissolution, 
and repeated messages were forwarded to his afflicted son, entreating his im- 
mediate presence at Florence. The friends of the prince made constant, and 
fruitless appeals to the government for his temporary liberation, but advan- 
tage was taken of this cruel emergency, and conditions were demanded it 
was impossible to accept. The necessity of effecting his escape thus arose, 
and though highly distasteful to him to resort to such neans, yet, rather than 
fail to cheer with his presence the lonely bedside of his sinking father, dy- 
ing among strangers in exile, he determined to take this course. It was 
only after a painful struggle that he decided, for his failure, he knew, would 
be followed by unsparing ridicule and pitiless taunts.} When his de- 
termination was made, he set about instant preparations to carry it out. After 
long complaint, the government had tardily consented to m: ike some repairs 
in his uncomfortable quarters, and on hearing the fact, that workmen were 

























* The Prince is engaged in writing an elaborate work on the History of Artillery, from the 
period of its invention, to its present improved state. It will occupy several volumes in oc- 
tavo, 

+ have since learned, from a mutual friend, that the Prince had formed the desperate reso- 
lution not to survive his defeat, for he armed himself with a poignard, to plunge into his breast, 
should he be discovered and arrested. 
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about visiting the fortress for that purpose, the ingenious thought struck 
the Prince, to array himself in similar apparel, as offering the easiest, and 
apparently most certain mode of escape. On the day selected for his event- 
ful experiment, he rose early, and began at once to disguise himself in the 
ride materials which his faithful follower, Thellin, had duly prepared. 
D:isencumbering himself of his whiskers and moustache, he clothed himself 
in a capacious red wig, blue smock-frock, a pair of corduroys, much the 
worse for wear, and added to his height by a huge pair of wooden sabots. 

This done, he was ready to descend, but the first diffic ulty was, to disarm 
the vigilance of the two gaolers at ‘the door below. This was effected by 
his physic ian, Dr. Conneau, inviting one into his room for a moment, whilst 
Charles Thellin occupied the other. The Prince, carrying a board on his 
shoulder, which he employed still further to conceal his face, made his w: ly 
unt disturbed into the court-yard of the citadel. Now began the real dangers 
he had to contend with—to elude the attention of the officers on ouard ; 
to escape the observation of sentinels; to pass the porter’s lodge unchal- 

lenged; to clear 2 safety the draw bridge, and the two grand portals of the 
Chateau—these offered a series of risks and encounters enough to chill the 
stoutest heart. He advanced ee passing numerous gro ups of soldiers, 
till within a few paces of the Concierge, when a common clay pipe which he 

had in his mouth dropped, any "tebe with some fracas at his feet. An 
officer near by, reading a letter, looked up, and regarding him, made some 
commentary on his awkwardness. The Prince, to hide his confusion, 


stooped to pick up the fragments. Recovering himself instantly, he pushed 
on, and getting by the porter’s wicket, made his way through the first gate, 


over the bridge, and now he was beyond the second gate. He breathed 


freer, and could with effort only restrain himself from running, so impatient 
was he to avoid the chance of further accident. His presentiments were 
well-founded: for whilst still within the view of all, he heard some 
workmen hallooing after him, and turning, observed, to his horror, they were 
walking briskly towards him. It was a moment of dre: idful suspense. Not 
knowing what course to take, he stood still,«apparently unconcerned, when, 
to his inexpressible relief, one of the men now close. upon him, cried out, 
“Oh, it is only Pierre!” and, satisfied that they had recognized a 
comrade, the whole party wheeled about, and went off. The tribu- 
lations of the Prince were not yet over, for his dog having slipped 
away from his keeper came barking and yelling after him. His signs of 
joy were so manifest, that had it been observed, detection would have been 
infallible. The Prince, in a sharp under tone, ordered the dog off, and, as 
if conscious of his master’s Silas: the intelligent brute instantly obeyed. 
In a few minutes more, the appointed spot was reached, where Thellin was 
anxiously awaiting with a cabriolet and fast horse, and the Prince leaping in, 
fled with all possible speed on the high road to Belgium. After rapid 
relays they arrived without incident at the railway station, where pursuit 
was no longer to be apprehended. 

Not long after the Prince had left his room, the commandant came to 
make his usual morning visit, and was received by Dr. Conneau, who in- 
formed him that the Prince was confined to his bed by indisposition. 
Expressing his regret, he went away, and returned as customary in the 
evening, when the same excuse was repeated. This time, however, the 
wary officer demanded as his right, a view of the Prince’s person, though 
cautiously apprized that he was sound asleep. He still insisted, and on 
approaching the bed, the trick was discovered, and the escape of the Prince 
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made known. The alarm was given, but, happily, too late, for by that time 
the fortunate captive was in Brussels. 

On getting to London, the first thought of the devoted son was to reach 
Italy; but the French government enraged at his flight, applied to the 
foreign states in alliance with it, and obtained their “refusal to allow the 
Prince to enter their territories on any pre tence whatever. Not long after, 
his father, King Louis died, deprived of the only consolation he coveted on 
earth—a last interview w ith his only son, 

I received these interesting particulars from the mouth of Prince Louis, 
on my first visit to his residence in London, at the close of 1846, as soa 
mentioned. His spirits were still clouded by the painful circumstance 
attending his father’s death, nor had his health yet recovered its tone A 
so long a confinement. After I had conver sed with him upwards of a 
hour, on the occasion alluded to, he informed me that his cousin Negatiee 
(son of Jerome, Ex-King of Westphalia,) was on a visit to him, and that 
he desired that I should make his acquaintance. The Prince sent him 
word, requesting his presence, and in a few minutes young Napoleon made 
his appearance. I was talking, as he entered the room, aud as I rose to 
salute him,the words dried up on my lips, so startling was the effect of his 
extraordinary likeness to his uncle, the Emperor. 1 gazed on him so 
fixedly for a few moments, that | felt it was necessary to explain the cause 
of my abstraction. He was pleased with my observations, though evidently 
accustomed to their import. He was but twenty-four years of age; but his 
face and person seemed that of a man at least ten years older. He is much 
taller than his illustrious ancestor, but in the shape of the head, and the 
moulding of the features, it was impossible that the skilfulest sculptor 
could fashion a likeness to surpass the marvellous handiwork of nature. 
The short, glossy black hair; the ample brow; the finely-chiselled nose 
and mouth; the well-defined chin; the glittering eagle-eye, whose color it 
was impossible to scrutinize; all these world-known traits beaming with 
hereditary intelligence, and covered over, as it were, with the identical 
olive complexion of the Emperor, combined naturally to produce an im- 
pression for the first time on the beholder, which, to say the least, none 
will ever forget who has experienced it. Still more curious,—the move- 
nents and action of the nephew, helped materially todeepen the immediate 
sense of resemblance awakened, for they were rapid, abrupt, energetic, 
decided. For a while [ was inclined to suspect some premeditation here, 
in order to keep up the illusion; bat 1 soon discovered that an incessant 
activity, and play of intellect, was the real cause of these outward manifes- 
tations. 

The young Prince seemed quite familiar with my antecedents, and we 
soon got into lively conversation. I had an admirable occasion, which I 
took care to improve, of comparing and contrasting the characteristics and 
powers of the two cousins. 

It so happened, that after a little time, an argument sprung up between the 
Princé Napoleon and myself, on the subject of slavery in the United States. 
He took the European view of the case, condemning the institution on 
principle, and deploring the unhappy contradiction between the professions 
of our chart of independence and their practical nullification in the 
odious retention of negroes in bondage. He spoke with the warmth of 
sincere convictions, and with the eloquence of a man inspired with the 
loftiest conceptions of human liberty. I agreed with him cordially in all 
his noble declarations on principle, but begged him to consider dispas- 
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sionately the origin and condition of the system amongst us; to ascertain 
the facts, and weigh the circumstances of this particular case, as in no 
other way could a correct opinion be formed in the premises. I then ex- 
plained the hideous traffic by which the English nation had imported into 
her indignant colonies the ‘kidnapped slaves of Africa—how that domi- 
neering government persisted, in despite of the entreaties and threats of 
her American subjects, in establishing slavery within their confines, until, at 
last, it became a vested interest, so firmly consolidated, that When the colo- 
nies became free, it could not be immediately extinguished without a vital 
blow to the existence of large portions of the community. The shame of 
its introduction into the North American states, would stain forever the 
escutcheon of England; but the prodigious difficulty of exterminating it 
was left to her embarrassed victims. The institution had struck its hateful 
roots into all parts of the confederacy. and it was seen at the beginning by an 
intelligent and patriotic population, that but one mode remained of adjusting 
the grievance—that of compromise. On this sacred ground the gradual 
diminution of the evil had been steadily going on, and that by one method 
or another; by emigration to more distant territory, and by volunt ry 
manumission, its final extinction was at no late d: ly ¢ onfidently anticipated. 
In this moderate way, but with more fulness of detail, [ presented the 
question, and while it abated somewhat the ardor of my disinterested ad- 
versary, yet with the intemperance of youth, and the earnestness of deep 
conviction, he still argued for summary measures, [ was singularly struck 
with the de smeanor, impartiality and practical sense of the Prince Louis 
on this occasion. He sat as an arbiter between us verbal combatants, and 
when the moment offered, he would, with admirable precision, and great 
force of logic, sum up our several arguments, and draw a conclusion so 
just it was impossible to appeal from. Whilst sympathising with his cousin 
in fis aversion to all slavery on general grounds, yet he constantly decided 
** there was no other way of treating the question with us than by tempor- 
izing. It might be painful to Americans; it was, no doubt, discreditable in 
foreign eyes, thus to tamper with so precious a stake as personal liberty, 
(though many thought bondage was the normal condition of the negro 
race,) yet it was, in his view, the only wise, humane and practicable solution 
of this irritating problem.”’* 

During my stay of a month in London, I had constantly the aii of 
meeting the two princes, both at their residence, in s ciety, and in } 
of public resort. Everywhere they attracted great attention, and met with 
marked respect. Their illustrious lineage; the checquered career of Prince 
Louis; the thrilling likeness of the Prince Napoleon to the Emperor; above 
all, their modest and dignified deportment, were collectedly so many claims 
to public notice and esteem, which, even their ancestral enemies, the Eng- 
lish, were, to their honor, prompt to allow and testify. For my own part, 
always convinced that these princes were destined, sooner or later, to play 


| ices 


a prominent part in French politics, [ took especial interest in studying 
their individual characters and political opinions. [ was more and more 
impressed, after repeated observations of their rare, personal worth, and 
superior accomplishments. Aminble, unaffected, sincere, and high-minded, 
they were besides, totally free from those loose habits and debasing 
vices which so frequently corrupt the tastes and pervert the minds 


* Some three months later than this, [ had an interesting conversation with the eminent La- 
martine on this same subject, and his remarks will no doubt be read with avidity whenever it 


may be in my power to give them to the public. 
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of men in their rank of life, who have seldom the strength to resist the se- 
ductions which surround them. In_ politics their positions were widely 
different. By temperament, but more by reason, the Prince Louis had 
habituated himself to cultivate opinions always moderate, but ever 
definite. He seemed to regard the present as a natural compromise 
between the past and the fucure. He recognized the stately flow of 
progress, but was only solicitous to regulate its current to fertilizing, not 
inundating the rfew institutions sprung up over the world. Whilst he was 
not opposed to a Republic in France, he doubted gravely if society was 
sufficiently advanced to afford it a stable foundation there. His cousin 
Napoleon, on the contrary, with all the benevolence of youthful impulses, 
was not disposed to stop and reason coldly on the safety of existing inter- 
ests, but broadly and sternly took ‘his sti ind on the manifest rights of the 
masses. Heated at the recollection of their accumulated wrongs, he flung 
his gauntlet fiercely at the feet of the aristocracy, and seeking no terms, and 
desiring no truce, he declared himself ready for a war of resistance and 
desolation. In thes e moments, the hot blood of his uncle seemed to course 
through his veins, and his dauntless spirit to flash in his eye. He spoke 
always with the greatest animation, while his well-rounded sentences were 
delivered with an authority that made it rather aventuresome task to weigh, or 
contest them.* I remember another discussion of his worth quoting. Some 
two or three days before my departure from London I was dining with the 
Prince Louis and a distinguishe d party, w hen it turned out in the course of 
convers: ition, that the princes were going to a fox-chase the ensuing day with 
the Queen’s hounds. I observed, at random, that much as I had resided in 
England, where this sport was in such universal favor, that | had never 
had the curiosity, even to go to a cover; ‘‘ Well, then, you had better join 
us to-morrow,” said the Prince Louis. 

‘¢ Nothing would give me greater pleasure,” I answered, ‘‘ on the condi- 
tion that your highness will excuse me from engaging in the hunt; for 
though,” [ continued smiling, ‘* you seem willing to compromise the desti- 
nies of France by risking your life in this break- neck amusement; yet I 
am by no means disposed to put that contingency between myself and the 
smallest chances of popular preterment that may overtake me hereafter ”’ 
A hearty laugh at the bluntness of this unsportsman-like declaration went 
round the table. 

‘* Very well,” returned the Prince, 


ce 


ve shall be happy of your company 
on your own terms. So, Thellin, see that one of the horses we are to use 
to-morrow is not a hunter.’ 

“ And do me the favor,” I added, at the risk of more merriment, “ to 
give orders, Mons. Thellin, that he is ‘nice and tame’ as the ladies say, 


tor | am sadly out of practice.” 

The next morning at seven [| was at the pees residence. His 
carriage was already at the door. After a hurried breakfast with him and 
his cousin, we got in, and flew off over the fine English roads, in the direc- 
tion of Windsor, as fast as the fleet horses could carry us. 

We had some twenty miles to go to meet “ the field’? where our horses 
had been sent the night before to await us. The princes wore the cus- 
tomary uniform of the English hunt: red coats, short clothes, top boots and 
hats, (caps would be, it strikes me, more suitable.) The brisk air of the 


*The Prince was reading, at this time, with great attention, an English book, by a Mr. 
McIntosh, against the misgovernment and corruption af the British aristocracy, which he 
kindly lent me to peruse. I found it written with considerable ability, much truth, but too 
strongly tinctured with an acrimonious spirit, diminishing its authority. 
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morning, our rapid pace, and the lovely English landscape, though crusted 
with frost, soon dissolved all ceremony, and gave a bubbling flow to our 
spirits. After a deal of lively chat, I got into a political argument with 
the Prince Napoleon, when occurred the animated scene I alluded to above. 
The existing state of Europe was reviewed, and the inflammable state of 
France commented on. ‘Whilst the policy of all the monarchies was retro- 
grade, the spirit of the people was inflexible and progressive. The late 
high-handed outrage of the Holy Alliance in a further division of the Polish 
territory, violating the treaties of 1815—the obstinate refusal of all politi- 
cal amelioration—the stupid infatuation of royalty, which imagined 

power securer than ever before; all these betokened a coming crisis, 
which could only lead to an European war, and with all his heart 
he would like to take a part in it.” These were the far-abler exposed 
views of the Prince Napoleon. I agreed with him in his just survey 
of Europe, but could not sympathize in his war-like sentiments.— 
“Tf violence must come,” I said, “then I preferred, for the sake of the 
oppressed people, revolutions in their governments to conquests abroad, 
That domestic policy was infallibly changed by a successful revolt, whilst 
a foreign war might be made a ple a for greater tyranny at home. War 
was, for the most part, in my eyes, the game of kings, and like politics, as 
had been said, it was the madness of many for the gain of a few.” In 
this strain I reasoned. The Prince Louis listened, with the utmost 
good nature, to the zealous defence of our respective positions, but every 
now and then, in a single sentence, which displayed his entire mastery 
of the topic, he would give his judgment, and so conclusively, that dis- 
sent was in vain, He allowed “that war was in the eye of reason and 
humanity every way obnoxious, and was a responsibi ility that no nation 
should lightly assume ; but that in human affairs, epochs arrived when 
all ordinary expedients of reconciling conflicting opinions seemed ex- 
hausted, and that the passions of men irresistibly demanded an appeal 
to force; that he looked on war with repugnance, but that in the actual 
state of Europe, it seemed to him as inevitable. The national sentiment 
of France at this time,” he thought, ‘‘ was a war of sympathy for the 
rescue of oppressed nationalities, where her interests and her feelings 
both were interested. A owe war of propagandism,” he did not con- 
ceive, ‘‘ was the true role of any nation.”” I could not refuse assent to 
ideas so rational, and his cousin was satisfied with their approximation 
to his own. Taking the fact into consideration, that the theme was war, 
and the nephews of Napoleon were the disputants, it was one of the most 
interesting discussions | ever engaged in; and so absorbed was the atten- 
tion of all, that when, of a sudden, the carriage stopped, we looked round 
with some wonder, at what could be the possible cause. The fox-chase 
had been completely lost sight of; and the din and clatter of neighing 
horses, screaming servants, and yelling dogs, which in a moment. sur- 
rounded us, presented a strange and almost ludier rous contrast to the scene 
which had just passed, I felt acutely the descent from such high engrossment 
to the ignoble pastime before us; but the senses must be entertained as well 
as the mind, and it is better, after all, to run after the tail of a fox, than 
the heads of our fellow-creatures, in the more savage sport of war. We 
all mounted in a trice, but I lingered behind a moment to contemplate the 
two cousins as they rode off. I was curious, besides, to see if the resem- 
blance was kept up by the Prince Napoleon on horseback, to the impetuous 
Emperor. I don’t know if I was ever more astonished than at the singular 
transformation of character which now took place. 
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The Prince Louis, who bestrode a noble animal, graceful and nimble as 
a fawn, and which he managed with consummate ease, lost, at once, ail 
his habitual reserve and gravity, and became the confident, bold, and dash- 
ing cavalier. His cousin Napoleon whom I expected to find headlong and 
reckless, exhibited on the contrary, the utmost caution and discretion. There 
was a complete exchange of traits. The Prince Louis, so calm in couneil, 
displayed in action the daring of his fearless soul ; and his cousin, whom I 
thought so precipitate, now returned ander the steady guidance of a sober 
reason. Eleven o’clock was the hour of assembling, and we galloped into 
the place of rendezvous, a large open field, at the precise moment appoited. 
A numerous band of Sportsmen were already there, who recognized, and 
saluted the princes as they advanced. The scene was new to me, and 
full of animation, The red coats of the huntsmen, the prancing steeds, 
the yelping dogs, the bustle, stir, and gayety all around, made it quite a 
picture, just like the thoasand-and-one 1 have seen painted. I have always 
found es best way to dict is not to go to table; and the surest way not to 
run after a fox is to stay at home. The scene before me was contagious, 
and operated alike on me and my horse. He pawed the earth, and tossed his 
head. I buttoned my coat, and settled myself firm in the saddle. A tacit 
understanding sprung up as by m: wic — en us,—that whatever might 
happen, each was to do his best. All in a moment there was a shout, 
a yell, and a spring, and away went fox, ibe js, and hunters—and ama- 
teurs. It was smashing work, but my steed had mettle, and I kept up with 
the foremost. But now came the ordeal—a hedge of five feet rose grimly 
before us. ‘I would have preferred a ditch,” | thought to myself, ‘ to 
drown my shame, in case of failure.” However, I approached with reso- 
Jution enough to leap over twenty hedges, and I never doubted that my 
horse was of the same mind. Prince Louis was the first to clear it: if he 
could only get over all other obstacles as easy. Now, whether mj Piatetes 
had ever taken lessons in physics, and understood the mysteries of 
momentum, | don’t know, but instead of springing over the he sdge, as I ex- 
pected, he made a full stop before it, and the inevitable consequence was, 
that [ went over without him. [| empanelled myself into a jury o if one, on 
my back, and broaght in a prompt verdict of ‘ served him right.” What 
business had I[ a fox-hunting! I got up, and exchanged looks with my brute 
of a horse, who rather, I thought, seemed to enjoy the joke from his lively 
snorting, which, in my ‘humor: sounded very like a porse-deagh I hesitated : 
Shall [ try it again?) Just then up di ished a troop of Cockneys, who with 
the same motives, came out to see the fun, but with more sense, attempted 
to take no part in it. 

‘* Where are you going?” I cried, as they brushed by. 

‘To head ’em off.” . 

“* Head ’em off, it is!” I exclaimed, jumping on again, and once more on 
the high road, I took summary vengeance on my long-tailed dodger. After 
a tremendous gallop of a couple of miles, through the short turn of a lane, 
we came full upon the pack. Now, this was really a beautiful sight. 
There ran poor reynard, with his nose to earth, flying like the wind. Not 
far behind coursed some two hundred dogs, singing a sort of canine cho- 
rus, which for method and execution is not often beaten at the opera. 
Then hove in sight the half-spent huntsmen ; but bless me, what disarray a 
half-hour had made. Some were here, s some there, and not a few nowhere, 
that | could see. The Prince Louis flitted past like a vision, the first after 
the hounds. I looked round for his cousin, who came soon after, on his 
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fine black charger. ‘There was a hedge in his way, but instead of leaping 
over at first sight, he turned his horse lower down where it was easier, 
and took the jump in safety, and went on his way a-galloping. It is against 
my nature to retreat in anything, unless for substantial re asons, and it is 
not improbable, that | should have tried it again, when my dubitations were 
arrested by a violent blow on the leg, which proceeded from a vicious beast 
standing near me. It was a miracle I escaped a fracture. In my anger I 
was undecided whether to fall foul of the horse or its rider; but my humor 
was diverted by the naivete of his declaration—* that the nasty brute had 
an extraordinary propensity of kicking whatever came near it.” This last 
incident sobered me. ‘* Jam satis,” | said, turning my nag’s head ; enough 
of fox-hunting and its delights. To wear a brusé in my hat is not my des- 
tiny. I soon got back to the post-house, and exchanging my horse for a 
carriage, drove speedily back to town. 

I went to Paris, right after this, in January, 1847, and then had the 
good fortune to meet another remarkable member of the Bonaparte family. 
] had heard the fashionable world long talk of the beauty, wit, and grace of 
the accomplished Princess Matilda Demidoff, daughter of King Jerome, 
and a princess of the house of Bavaria. Her brother, the Prince Napoleon, 
honored me with a flattering letter to Madame Demidoff. I lost no 
time on my arrival, in seeking her beautiful residence, in the Rue Cour- 
celles, nearly opposite the elegant mansion of an American family, In much 
favor with the beau monde at Paris, the Moultons. On ringing the porter’s 
bell one of those interesting objects in my eyes, ’yclept “ an old servant of 
the family,” presented himself; a venerable-looking man of over 60, with 
the ease of a courtier, and such an air of respectability. 

** Madame la Princesse?” 1 asked. 

‘* Sortie, Monsieur,” said the well-trained domestic, raising his hat. 

“ What, gone out already?” I returned, mach disappointed. It was only 
one o'clock. 

‘A bow in the affirmative,” from the ancien serriteur. After a pause, 
I resumed, “I have a jetter for Madame la Princesse, from her brother, in 
London.” 

“Oh,” said the surprised functionary, his eyes brightening, ** a letter 
from his Highness. Pray, walk in. The secre tary of Madame will re- 
ceive you.” Idid so, and delivered my letter and card to a gentlemanly 
man, of middle age, who stated he would make known my visit to the 
Princess, and named two o’clock the next day, when, no doubt, it would 
suit her convenience to see me. 

I was punctual on my return to the Hotel Demidoff the ensuing day ; 
but as [ entered the court-yard, I found it half- filled with the splendid 
equipages of several noble families , making their morning calls. This 
was embarrassing, for I had never seen the Princess, and the probability 

was, that unless I was recognized when my name was announced, | would 
find myselfin an awkward position. But my visit was evidently ex- 
pected, for as the footman ushered me in, a lady near the mantle oppo- 
site rose immediately, and bowed with a ‘cuvdish smile. It could be no 
other than a niece of the Emperor, for the family likeness was con- 
clusive. I advanced through a line of brilliant company, and made 
mes hommages to the Princess. She inquired fully after her brother, 
and her cousin, the Prince Louis, and then our conversation became 
more general. 1 contemplated her as we spoke, with great interest, 
and was deeply impressed by her striking beauty. She was rather 
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of under-size, but perfectly-formed. Her head was beautifully-shaped, 
which her luxuriant brown bair, dressed a la Madonna, threw into fine relief. 
Her eyes were large and sparkling, and the features classically regular. 
The expression of her face was most captivating, and revealed a dist:mection 


ad’ ame—an elevation of character that charmed at first sight. She was 
simply attired in a morning robe of dark cloth, gracefully embroidered 
down the front, and which showed her figure to great advantage. Her 


manners reminded me of her brother, and were full of spirit and elegance. 
Her voice was clear and ringing. She conversed with great fluency and 
vivacity, and her language was well-chosen and pointed. In short, | soon 
discovered that rumor had not exaggerated the manifold attractions of the 
lovely Princess Demidoff. I had several times during my stay in Paris 
the honor of being received by this gracious lady, aud observed, that like 
all her illustrious family she was devoid of all affectation and haughtiness, 
which in a beauty so courted and renowned, was the more remarkable. 
Indeed, [ was more than once struck, in the course of conversation, with 
traces of acute sensibility ; and under all the ee of the Princess, it was 
not difficult to recognise unmistakable signs of the true and warm-hearted 
woman. Among her othe T acco mplishments the Princess Demidoff sang 
divinely. Her éxecution of a French ballad, so full of taste and feeling, 
could not be surpassed. 

[ dare not allow my pen to gambol further on this enticing theme, lest 
it might, perchance, glide into an eee A simple incident I will 
merely add to show the genial nature of her Spina During a visit 
one e day at Madame Demidoff’s, she abruptly asked : 

‘ Pray tell me, do you know my brother r 
‘Know your brother? Princess,” I repeated, looking at her in astonish- 
ment. Laughing heartily at my puzzled gaze, she explained, ‘‘ Oh, I inean 
my brother in America,”*—and then she went on to say how gratified were 
all her fan ily at his visit to them at Florence some few years before—how 
much they regretted his wife did not accompany him— and a number of 
other kind remarks that did infinite honor to her character. 

I remember very well reflecting, as I quitted her royal mansion for the 
last time, ‘ that it was lucky for us of the republican faith that the argu- 
ments of monarc hy were not all so fair as this fascinating princess, Othe r- 
wise, the world’s regeneration might incur the risk of an indefinite post- 
ponement.”’ 

On the 3d of May, 1847, | left London, and dined for the last time with 
the Prince Louis Napoleon on the day previous. There was one incident 
connected with the occasion worth, perhaps, the relating. Amongst the 
persons of high rank asseinbled, was a foreign ambassador, who was 
there incognito, since it would have been treated as an offence to the reign- 
ing family in France, if the representative of any. European court held 
communications so close with the Prince Louis Bonaparte. 1 regret that, 
even now, a proper reserve forbids me alluding more directly to this dis- 
tinguished person, who for several years past has shone with “ bright, par- 
ticular” Justre in the brilliant diplomatic circle gathered around the Court 
of St. James. His rare endowments of intellect are only equalled by the 
conspicuous graces of his character. It was from this person 1 drew an 

admission that I am going to repeat, and which his candor could not with- 
hold, The company had returned to the drawing-rooms after dinner, and 


* The Princess referred to M. Jerome Bonaparte, residing at Baltimore, son of the ex-king 
Jerome, by his first marriage, 
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Prince Louis, at the request of the ladies, had opened a box containing 
many valuable and interesting relics associated with the Emperor. One 
after the other we examined them with lively curiosity, until a tri-colored 
scarf was taken out which Napoleon had worn around his person at the 
battle of the Pyramids. It passed round till it came tome. The idea 
suddenly suggested itself, and I remarked, 

‘Pray tell me, Monsieur [ Ambassadeur, if this scarf were carried 

waving from the top of a lance from Boulogne to Marseilles, what do you 
think would follow ? 

He hesitated a moment—the company regarded him in silence. 

* An army of 500,000 men would follow,” was his sententious reply. 


I have finished, Mr. Editor, the budget of my souvenirs connected with 
the imperial family ; though, fearing to exhaust the patience of your readers, 
I have suppressed many, perhaps the most interesting. Whatever the 
deficiencies of style, or irrelevancy of the matter, the recent t rapid and marvel- 
lous rise in the fortunes of the distinguished persons I have so imperfectly 
sketched, cannot but impart, it is presumed, a certain value to the subject. 
There is nothing in history more extraordinary than the probable elevation 
of another Bonaparte to the government of France: it is an act not more 
logical than expressive, on the part of the masses. In 1815, the fortune of 
war imposed on them the domination of a dynasty they detested. In 1830, 
it was again expelled, but the trickery of designing politicians substituted 
another “equally despised. Whatever ruler is now, by the free choice of the 
people, invested with sovereign power, will, beyond all cavil, be the expres- 
sion of the national sentiment. No such government has existed in France 
since the downfall of Napoleon. His successors, the Bourbon families, 
were forced upon France by foreign power, or domestic traitors. The elec- 
tion of his heir to the Presidency of the Republic will be a consummation 
as solemn as significant. It will be on the part of the French nation a 
triumphant refutation of Bourbon policy. It will be an indignant condem- 
nation of the abuses committed intheir name. It will be, in fine, a majestic 
and an inviolable assertion of their intelligence, their courage, and their 
lasting supremacy.—Laus Deo. 
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NDUSTRIAL REFORM 


Tue present era is prolific with plans and theories, by which it is sought 
to overcome or evade the divine mandate, that man tliow Id * eat his daily 
bread in the sweat of his face.” The great mass of human beings have 
never been able to exist otherwise than on the hard conditions laid down 
in that sentence of divine justice. Exceptions have, however , pre svailed 
in all communities, and a select few have been able not only ei exist, but 
to riot in Juxury, without performing in certain cases even sufficient labor 
to preserve the health necessary to enjoy the dainties they command. 
These exceptions have, nearly, in all cases, resulted from the circum- 
stances of civilization, The ingenuity of rulers has enabled them to 
assess upon the laboring many such a proportion of the products of tne 
general industry as maintaine d them in Sp e ngor without labor, and the 
progress of all political revolutions, thus far, has been simply to enlarge 
the number of consumers at the e xpense pe the producers, and conse- 
quently to increase the misery of the latter. In remote ages, the single 
despot was alone the recipient of wealth which he did not earn. W hen, 
however, a number of local despots, uniting, compelled the supreme head 
to share with them the spoils of office, it was called a limited monarchy and 

“popular progress,” and this combination exacted from the body of the 
single a larger share of their productions. Progressively, as the single 
despot had bought the support of the nobles with the people’s money, 
so the body of nobles, to save their profits, have purchased the support of 
the influential trading “classes, by means of monopolies, charters, state 
loans, paper money, pensions and official patronage. As the number 
of plunderers incre saved: it became necessary, in order to maintain a re- 
spectable share to each, that the sum of the plunder should be enhanced, 
and the system of indirect taxation has been the instrument of annually 
swelling the sum of wealth exacted from its producers, If we regard 
the ‘* progress of popular rights,” as it is called, in England and Western 
Europe, attentively, we at once see that it means only that a greater 
number of persons are admitted to share an increased sum of wealth, ex- 
torted from the laboring many, who a/one produce it, and who are year by 
year becoming more wretche dly poor. The great fact of the increasing 
poverty of the many is freely admitted on all sides, because none can 
gainsay a fact of w hic h every man’s senses afford evidence. The millions 
of Great Britain and France were never so miserable as now; yet the 
gentry and governments were never so splendid or so gorgeous in their 
magnificence. This arises, apparently, from a combination of cirecum- 
stances, viz.: the progress of the arts and sciences has enabled the masses 
to produc e more wealth by the exercise of their labor, yet the i increase of 
production does not equal the demands which the “ progress of popular 
rights” has enabled a larger number of consumers to make upon the pro- 
ducing many. Hence the greater poverty of the latter. Inasmuch as 
labor is the source of all wealth, and mankind in general do not wish to 

* Lectures on the Nature and Use of Money; delivered before the Members of the ‘‘ Edinburgh 


Philosophical Institute,” during the months of February and March, 1848. By John Gray, author 
of the “ Social System,” &kc. Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh, 
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labor, there must be some stimulus to overcome their aversion and induce 
intelligent industry. ‘This stimulus is the desire to possess. If the arti- 
cle produced by each man is that of which he desires the possession and 
all that he desires, he stops when it is realized. When the savage desires 
a cabin, or an instrument of offence, he makes it; but he does not go on 
building wigwams or making bows and arrows after he is sufficiently sup- 
plied. In civilized life, wants are almost limitless, and labor is subdivided 
to a great extent, each producer confining his labor to one commodity, of 
which he wants but a small portion himself, desiring to exchange the re- 
mainfler with some person who has produced other articles that he wants. 
By this means, each supplies himself with a greater variety, a greater 
quantity and be stter quality of the several things ‘than he could by any pos- 
sibility have obtained, had he undertaken to produce them all himself. 
Now, it is evident, that the demand for commodities in general de pe suds 
upon the supply produced, supply being that portion of each man’s pro- 
ductions which he does not himself consume, and which becomes the in- 
strument of his demand for the production of others; that is to say, the 
more of any one article that a man makes beyond his owu wants, by so 
much does he demand the productions of others, and the interchange is 
based upon the amount of Jabor mutually expended upon the articles pro- 
duced. A man in Illinois raises wheat at little labor, aided by climate 
and prolific soil, beyond what he can himself consume; ten thousand miles 
distant, a Chinaman raises tea; five thousand miles in another direction, a 
man raises sugar; he of Illinois buys the sugar and the tea with the sur- 
plus of his flour, and reciprocally he of Cuba buys flour with the surplus 
of his coffee and sugar. Now the quantities that each demands of the 
other depeud upon the quantity of his own article of which he can dispose. 
If each has the whole product of his own industry to give, each will require 
and receive more of the other; but this is never tlfe case—a portion of the 
products of each must be given to third parties for transportation, without 
which no interchange cou!d be effected. In addition to this, the govern- 
ment of the country in which each resides, demands a portion of what 
each produces for its support, and certain favored classes obtain from the 
encourage” their 


sé 


governments permission to take a further portion to 
particular branches of industry. Now these three leading causes conspire 
to diminish the quantity of his commodity of which each producer has to 
dispose, consequently they diminish the demand for all production, and by 
disappointing the object of the producer in laboring, viz. : to obtain some- 
thing that he wants, they discourage production, The portion paid to 
the merchant for transportation is necessary, and its quanity is kept within 
a reasonable limit by competition. ‘The portion extracted ‘from producers 
by the operation of pretective laws for the benefit of capital is wholly 
unnecessary, wasteful, injurious and unjust. That portion taken by the 
government is necessary to a certain degree, viz, : to defray the expenses 
of a government administered on the most economical scale. Every dol- 
lar taken beyond that, is not only a direct robbery of the producer, but is 
in the highest degree detrimental to the national! progress, inasmuch 
as that it discourages that individual industry which alone distinguishes 
the civilized man from the savage. 

Thel aws of society, wherever they meddle wi.h industrial matters, have 
a direct tendency to prevent the free interchange of commodities, injure 
production, and waste the national wealth; and when to these laws are 
added the extravagant expenditure of splendid governments, which exact 
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from the producers extraordinary quantities of their products, for the sup- 
port of immense numbers of idlers, who advocate the ruling power, the 
condition of the working classes becomes intensely miserable. Every 
country in Europe presents at this momert symptoms of exhaustion from 
the working of these causes. The condition of France afferds an illus- 
tration. The following, from official sources, indicates the population of 
the “6 departments of that country, and the expenditure ofits government 
at different periods — 


Population Annual expenditure. 

Average under the Empire eG ee eee (4) Ni gt. a aes $102,000.000 
URIOIN ee ace a a cs eae nie DR RNe PE ike dss aia we 178,125,000 

LOUIS POO once naseens aa cee can Shgl Oates acadsnne amae 55,500.000 

1848, $e EUS WODUUO es < vav cbee ches shecceus Pye eO eae: coe seeaceen 350,086,855 


The number of ‘ active citizens” in France, is given officially, at 
8,916,000—the tax would be, therefore, for the support of government, $40 
per head, but 1.000,000 of these are officials, or those who receive the 
taxes ; hence it is $45 to the producers. Now, the active citizens in the 
United States number short of 5,000,000, according to the ceusus of 1840, 
and the annual value of their productions, according to the best estimates, 
based on that census, is $983,413,650, and including the profits of com- 
merce, $1,063.134,.736. When we consider the relative conditions of 
Krance and the United States, it does not seem probable that the former 
produces a greater amount. if it is allowed that she produces as much, 
then it will appear that the government demands of its 8,000,000 produ- 
cing citizens, one clear third of all they produce, to give to 1,000,000 
government adherents, including the army, who produce nothing. These 
for the most part, spend their incomes upon the shop-keepers of Pars or 
the bourgeoise. In addition to this large direct demand, the oppressive 
laws for “ protection” prevent the free and profitable interchange of that 
which remains to producers. The results of such robbery and oppression 
are precisely what might have been expected, viz: the most abject and in- 
creasing misery, and an abseuce of all incentive to labor, because the ob- 
ject of industry—to possess, cannot be attained. The official tables 
of French population civide the people inte four classes; first, the work- 


+ 


ing class, 27,953,000 persons, of whom 16,000,000 can neither read nor 
write; second, farmers and manufactures 3,342,000, of whom 900,000 can 
neither read nor write; third, professions and annuitants 1,390,000, of 
whom 300,000 are totally ignorant; fourth, officials, army and navy 
1,715,000, of whom 421,000 can neither read nor write; total, 34,400,000. 
Now, these two latter classes, amounting to 3,105,000 souls, are they who 
consume the wealth of France ; that is to say, who obtain the surplus pro- 
ducts of the industry of the others, chiefly by the operation of law. The 
remaining French, who are supposed to produce the national wealth, oc- 
cupy an area of 128,000,000 acres, of which 36,000,000 are unproductive, 
and the whole is divided among some 11,000,000 proprietors, giving 
about 11 acres to each. ‘These small patches, it appears from the report 
of the Director-General of Domains, produce 14 bushels of wheat and 20 
bushels of oats to the acre only, and are mortgaged for 11,000,000,000 
franes, or $2,062,500,000, an incredible sum, on which the interest is not 
short of $100,000,000 per annum. It further appears from official statis- 
tics, that one-eighth of these people, say 4,000,000, are habitually clothed 
in rags; three-fifths, say 1,800,000, never eat wheat bread; of the staple 
production, wine, three-fourths, say 27,000,000, of the people never afford 
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to taste ; and 10 out of 11, say 30,000,000, never eat sugar or animal food. 
From all these statements it results, that of a population of 34,400,000 
souls, 2,000,000 only get even common necessaries. ‘These peuple, thus 
destitute of the comforts of life, owe an incredible amount of debt, of 
which the leading items are as follows :— 


perenne CONUS Gok fees cde teeece dat ee ee ee ne. 2 A TE ae ern eG 
QOthur etockse,.....6...-. ithe oe BP BR FaeLis cdeavwneuik Yer VERO O00:000 
Un A i nt el 11,000,000.000 
WU Soe cee ken Cg te nt SR I ily CO eaeeteng yan francs | 7 37 9,05 
1 ee ee Ee eee Sa ee tie ick te cab meconus $3,517,008 ,57 


In Great Britain, the operation of like causes produces similar results. 
If there is not so great a number of paupers in Hogland, in proportion to 
her population, as in I’rance, it is because circumstances of arts and sci- 
ence have enabled her pe ople to produce more, and a less proportion of 
her active male population has in the present century been taken from 
produc tion to waste their time in milité ry operations. The army of Franee 
numbers 500,000 men, while that of Eng! ind, composed of English, is not 
one-tenth that number: nevertheless the exactions of the British govern- 
ment are exceeding the means of payment. and signs of exhaustion are 
apparent. The sum actually taken from producers in the British Islands 
annually, may be approximated as follows :— 





Consumers Annual Income 
136 Peers of the realm revenues..........---. Oe oS ae eee ae 28,000,004 

841 Royal se vants and decayed nobles pensioued to * sustain the dignity 
A ne AP a ei ‘i 1.688.371 
10,190 Clergy drawing tithes and salaries.........-.-...-..... is veteet Seoreer 
363 Judges’ salaries and court ey eee re ee eee ee 1,410,602 
24,000 Othe e-holders under governimment....... oe eee ea rein a o.a the oe ee 5,000,00 
280.869 Holders of na ional stock—£7 82,000,000 Se, ee eee er 
140,000 Army and Navy............ Sa Sa tei : eiwaw ee Sabo un Ge eee 
2.500.000 Paupers, poor-rates, and loc al taxes. Weed bbkid ee be we ee okueeaas ce SOS Ul 
= ae . etiamiipatiniiadiie: 
2,956,699 £84,109,571 


The sum of these taxes is equal to more than $400,000,000, directly paid 
annually bythe producers of British wealth to the aristocrac y,its support and 
consequences. ‘The revenues of the peers are derived mostly from lands 
robbed from the rightful owners by government, and conferred upon fa- 
vorites as hereditary estates. These peers, with the landed interests, 
have not only thrown the burden of taxes upon the producers, but have, 
by means of protective laws, swollen the revenue of their lands, by com- 
pelling the consumers of foci to pay them more for it than it could be 
purchased for elsewhere. ‘The tax levied upon the public in this respect 
for their benefit, is estimated on the best authorities at $300,000,000 per 
annum, which goes to swell the splendor of noble mansions, many o! 
whose owners derive $5,000 per day from the operation of these laws 
According to the above figures, the active citizens of the United States 
produce, annually, an average of $200 each. If we allow the production 
in Great Britain to be double that, or $400 each, and deduct therefrom the 
tax, which amounts to $ 50 each active citizen, the “re remains $350 for the 
support of a family. If S300 ise xpe »nded for this purpose, $50 per annum 
may be saved by ‘each producer, and 10,000 such persons, in 30 years, 
would barely save the sum $15,000,000,* which has been given to the 


* The returns show the amount paid by the British Government to Wellington, to b 


£2,762,635. 
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Duke of Wellington alone for aiding to restore legitimate monarchy to 
rance! This is the process by whic h the c apital created by the workers is 
taken from them, and accumulated in the hands of those who arrogate to 
themselves the character of benefactors and patrons of those they employ. 
Poor Ireland has more particularly suffered under this system, because 
the money extracted from her laborers has not remained on the spot, in 
the hands of thuse who have received it, to become the means of employ- 
ment, but has, with the revenues of the government and church, been 
carried abroad for expenditure. ‘The whole soil of Ireland consists of 
19,944,209 acres, of which 3,000,000 are bogs, uninhabited, but capable 
of improvement, and 2,340,736 acres are mountains; there remains 
14,603,473 acres of cultivated land, divided among 8,000 Protestant proprie- 
tors, mostly absentees, as shown before a committee of the last Parliament. 
These proprietors draw from the tenants £12,715,478 per annum, or 
$61,035,294, which is paid by 8,000,0C0 of Roman Catholics, of whom 
3,766,000 can neither read nor write, 2,385,000 are absolute paupers, and 
3,470,725 dwell in mud hovels, in which a single aperture serves the triple 
purpose of door, window and chimney. Now, it will be observed, that of 
the 8,175,124 inhabitants of Ireland, 60,000 only are qualified voters, and 
these are comprised in the families and connexions of the 8,000 Protestant 
and mostly absentee proprietors, who consequently control the entire pa- 
tronage of the government, supported by the Rathcormac or English 
church, which, out of the whole population, numbers but 700,000, drawing 
annually, in tithes, &c., $5,000,000 from the remainder, and also an Eng- 
lish army of 32,198 men. Now, the 8,000 estates, into which Ireland is 
divided, are covered with mortgages and entails, in a manner to prevent 
any step towards improvement, leaving the nominal owner no resource 
but to exact as much from the tenants as possible, in order to retain some- 
thing for himself, after paying local taxes, interest upon mortgages, &c. 
A bill passed the last Parliament authorizing the sale of these incumbered 
estates, and many have been accordingly exposed for sale, but without finding 
bidders at half the nominal value. 

The emancipation of the Catholics, by which payers of 40s. rent, were en- 
titled to vote, induced the proprietor, in order to extend his political influ- 
ence, to encourage as many small land occupiers upon his estates as pos- 
sible, and this policy gave an immense stimulus to the increase of the 
population. Middlemen took tracts of land, and relet it in lots or patches, 
from a perch to half an acre each in extent, at the rate of $50 per acre for 
a single season, to be planted with potatoes, and the rent worked out at 6d. 
per day, or paid before the potatoes were dug. ‘This system was continued 
until within afew years, when the 40s. freehold franchise was abolished. 
The tenants being then no longer useful for political purposes, were disco- 
vered to be ruinous to the estate. This being followed, in 1845 and 1846, 
with the potatoe failure, by which these tenants were not only disabled 
from paying rent, but deprived of food, and compelled to be supported by 
the owners of the estates, induced the determination to get rid of them at 
all hazards. ‘Their leases were not renewed, and numbers emigrated, and 
as famine enhanced pauperism, the enforcement of poor’s rates upon the 
estates still further stimulated the desire to remove the tenants. This is 
now done in a wholesale manner. Among those proprietors who have the 
means, from three to six pounds per head is given to take those tenants to 
America, who will quit the land and help pull down the cabins. Mr. 
Kineaid, before the Lords’ Committee, states that he had, as agent, cleared 
several estates of several thousands in this manner. He also states, that 
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when the landlords cannot, or will not, give enough, to take the tenant to 
America, they give, generally, one pound, with which the family begs to a 
seaport, and pays a passage to England, where they beg or starve in the 
streets. One Major Mahon, in County Tyrone, got clear of 300 tenants, 
comprising 3,000 souls, in 18 months. One of the vessels sent by him, the 
‘“« Virginius,” left Live pool with 476 passengers, of whom the second mate, 
one seaman and a boy, alone remained on its arrival in Montreal, all the 
others were DEAD, or put in hospital. ‘The same fate attended others of the 
vessels of Major Mahon, and he was assassinated hy the surviving relatives. 

This wholesale slaughter was never noticed by the English press, but Par 
liament passed a law to prevent assassination! ‘The extent to which this 
system is carried, is indicated in an official report, which gave the number, 
who, in Ireland, occupied farms of one to five acres, in 1841, at 310,375, 
and nowat I! 39,04 1, a reduction of 171,334, and also ‘a reduction of | 70,000 
in the number of those who occupy less than one acre. These ejected fa- 
milies number 1,590,000 souls, of whom a considerable number came to 
New-York. The immigration at this port, from January to October, this 
year, being 162,000, but the great majority are begging and starving in 
England. 

The amount of taxes drawn annually from Ireland by the British go- 
vernment, reaches $25,000,000. The Rathcormac, or English church, draws 
in tithes, &c., $5,000,000. The absentee landlords draw $3,000,000 per 
annum in rents, and the people pay $10,000,000 for the support of an army 
32,198 men. These sums amount to $75,000,000 per 


of occupation of 
Now, it is 


annum, levied upon such a population as we have described. 
observable with respect to Ireland, that year by year, nearly all the surplus 
earnings of the people is carried out of the country and c onsumed, or saved 
elsewhere; consequently there is no more accumulation of c: apital, appli- 
cable to the development of industry, than among savages—a necessary 
result is, that when a crop fails, nothing stands between the losers and 


We may, from these data, approximate the comparative con- 
In the State of New- 


is 


starvation. 
dition of the three countries and the United States. 
York, the total taxation for town, county and state purposes, for a year, 
$4,647,461, on a population of 2,604,000, or 675,192 active persons. This 
is an average of $6 SS8 each active person per annum. ‘The average for the 
Union is about 85 per annum on 4,793,870 active persons, amounting to 
#23.994,350 ; in addition to this, is the support of the Federal government, 
amounting to as much more, derived from customs’ duties, making, together, 
$48,000,000 for every possible expense, from sweeping streets and lighting 
lamps, up to the salary of the President. We may run a comparison 


between France, I[rel: und and the United States. 
Per ct. taken 


Active Population. Annual Tax. Tax per head. Annual Production. by Gov’t. 
United States. .4,.798,870...... $ 48.000,000....$10 00.... $1,063,133,736........4.8 
France ..cce.. 7 et U0 U mic ones OU ,UOU COU «cee « Ee Bese we c 1,100,000.000....... 35.0 
Teland....... RG OF UGOs consent 75,000,000. .... 'O0 soe. 300,000,000. ...-- 37.5 
Great Britain. .3,744,000....... 403,725,948 ....100 00.....2,000,000,000....... 25.0 


In these figures we have the primary cause of the misery in Europe and 
the comparative wealth of the working people of the United States. It may 
be mentioned, as an additional evidence, that large sums of money are being 
constantly sent from the United States to Europe, by immigrants, who came 
here because they could not get their own living at home, but who, speedily, 
having an opportunity for the exercise of their industry and economy, earn 
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sufficient to meet their own wants and relieve their friends at home. It will 


be observed, that those who are sent here, are the most helpless and turbu- 
lent at home, yet precisely these persons become, on touching our shores, 
quiet and industrious, and capable of remitting such sums as are indicated 
in the fact stated by ‘the late Jacob Harvey, Esq., viz.: that in two years, 
$1,000,000 passed through his hands as remittances from Irish emigrants 
to their distressed friends at home. ‘The same causes which depress indus- 
try in Ireland, operate in Germany, to an immense extent; none will work 
where the y cannot enjoy the proceeds of their labor. If any accumulate 
means by economy and favorable circumstances, it is not in a taxable shape. 
Neither farm improvements, nor household comforts, will indicate improved 
prosperity. He who has hoarded thousands in specie, does not alter his 
personal appearance or style of living. He holds fast to money, which cannot 
be reached by the fingers of the tax gatherer. This characteristic of the 
Germans suddenly undergoes a complete change on their arrival here, where 
property is safe and taxes light; large and long-hoarded sums in gold and 
silver are readily disbursed for farms and family comforts. The timidity and 
caution inspired by the tax gatherer give way toa he of enterprize and 
social emulation. Production becomes the cause of demand for the produc- 
tions of others, and interchange, untrammelled by internal restrictions, 
progresses to the benefit of all. ’ 

Oppressive upon industry as are the taxes taken directly by the government 
and clergy, they form a small item in comparison with the sum’ taken from 
industry for the profit of capital through the operation of indirect taxes, 
which enhance not only the price of the article actually imported, but by pre- 
venting compe tition, confer a monopoly upon the large ¢ -apitalists embarked 
in the manufacture of the domestic article. ‘Io the individual proprietor of a 
large manufacturing establishment, under protective laws, enures all the be- 
nefit of the labor of hundreds of operatives. In proportion as the wealth of 
the former increases is the misery of the latter enhanced. This fact attracts 
universal attention, and Carlyle, in his quaint way, alludes to it as follows: 


‘** Plugson, who has indomitably spun Cotton merely to gain thousands of pounds, 
1 have to call as yet a Bucanier and Chactaw; till there come something better, 
still more indomitable from him. His Hundred Thousand-pound Notes, if there be 
nothing other, are to me but as the hundred Scalps in a Chactaw wigwam. The 
blind Plugson ; he was a Captain of Industry, born member of the Ultimate genuine 
Aristocracy of this Universe, could he have known it! These thousand men that 
1 round him, they were a regiment whom he had enlisted, man by 


span and toiled 
man; to make war on a very genuine enemy: Bareness of back, and disobedient 
backs. Here 


Cotton-fibre, which will not, unless forced to it, consent to cover bare 
is a most genuine enemy; over whom all creatures will wish him victery. He 
enlisted his thousand men; said to them, *‘ Come, brothers, let us have a dash at 
Cotton!’ They follow with cheerful shout; they gain such a victory over Cotton 
as the Earth has to admire and clap hands at: but, ‘ales, it is yet ovly of Buca- 
nier or Chactaw sort,—as good as no victory! Foolish Plugson of St. Dolly Under- 
shot: does he hope to become illustrious by hanging up the scalps in his wig-wam, 
the hundred thousands at his banker’s, and saying, Behold my scalps? Why 
Plugson. even thy own host is all in mutiny: Cotton is conquered ; but the ‘ bare 
backs’—are worse covered than ever! Indomitable Plugson, thou must cease to 
be a Chactaw; thou and others; thou thyself, if no other ! 

‘** Did William the Norman Bastard, or any of his Taillefers, Jroncutlers, manage 
so? Troncutter, at the end of the campaign, did not turn off his thousand fighters, 
but said to them: ‘ Noble fighters, this is the land we have gained; be I Lord in 
it,—what we will call Law-ward, maintainer and keeper of Heaven's Laws: be I 
Law-ward, or in brief orthoepy, Lord in it, and be ye Loyal Men around me in it ; 
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and we will stand by one anvther, as soldiers round a captain, for again we shall 
have need of one another!’ Plugson, bucanier-like, says to them: * Nob’e spin- 
ners, this is the Hundred Thousand we have gained, wherein | mean to dwell and 
plant vineyards; the hundred thousand is mine, the three and sixpeuce daily was 
yours: adieu, noble spinners; drink my health with this groat each, which I give 
you over and above!’ The entirely unjust Captain of Industry, say |; not Che- 
valier, but Bucanier! ‘Commercial Law’ does indeed acquit him; asks, with wide 
eyes, What else? So too Howel Davies asks, Was it not according to the 
strictest Bucanier Custom? Did I depart in any jot or tittle from the Laws of the 
Bue aniers ? 

‘After all, money, as they say, is miraculous. Plugson wanted victory ; as 
C ele *rs and Bucaniers, and all men alike do. He found money recognize ‘a by 
the whole world with one assent, as the true symbol, exact equivalent and syuonyum 
of victory ;—and here we have him, a grimbrowed indomitable Bucanier, coming 
home to us with a ‘ victory,’ which the whole world is ceasing to clap hands at! 
The whole world, taught somewhat impressively, is beginning to recoguize that 
such victory is but half a victory ; and that now, if it pleases the Powers, we must— 
have the other half!” 


This is certainly what the “ world demands,” and what the world will 
have. In the United States, this manufacturing monster has far less in- 
fluence than in England, but we may regard its results and progress in a 
single instance. Read ‘“ Lawrence” for “ Plugson,” and we have an 
instance where 1,400 persons have toiled at 50 cents per day, tor 20 years, 
spinning cotton, and it results that all of them are as pennyless now as when 
they commenced, while the owner has ‘ hung up’’ his $3,000,000! “ at his 
bankers!” This has been effected through the operation of a law of 
Congress, which has compelled every “‘ back covered” with cotton, to pay 
him at least one cent per yard more than others would have furnished 
the cotton for. The production of a year is 12,000,000 yards, and the tax 
- $120,000, levied upon the wearers of shirts, in order to accumulate 

3,000,000, or the gross earnings of 500 persons, at the average rate of pro- 
os per head for the Union, annually, for thirty years, in the hands of 
one individual ! 

Various and many have been the projects of industrial reform that have 
been promulgated in Europe, where the necessity for change is pressing ; 
buc it is remarkable that all of these avoid the only true method of relief. 
One party proclaims “ the right to labor ;” another party insists upon “ the 
organization of labor ;’’ another on “ the right of laborers to the land ;” 
others again insist upon “ financial reform,” to “‘ aid labor,’’ meaning the 
concoction of paper money schemes. Among al these, however, not one 
proposes to ‘‘ cease to rob labor.’ All the schemes have one common end 
in view, viz.: to promote the production of wealth, in order that more 
may be Beate from the producers. They have only discovered that it is 
impolitic to kill the goose which lays the golden egg, and they have become 
solicitous for the health of the docile fowl, curtailing its allowance of food 
on dietetic theories. 

Of the last mentioned class of reformers, the work quoted at the head of 
this article is one of the most remarkable, as well for its pretensions as for 
its perversions ; for the accuracy of its views in some cases, as for its sur- 
prising blunders in others; and above all, for its most wearisome, turgid 
style, and unending repetitions. It is c: illed, by its author, a ‘“‘prize argu- 
ment on the subject of the currency ;”’ and he offers a prize of “ one 


hundred guineas to whomsoever can refute its contents.” The author ap- 
pears to have taken great pains to disseminate his argument, having circu- 
lated 1,200 copies gratuitously to the leading men of England, including 
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the members of Parliament. The book is over 300 octavo pages, and at 
least two-thirds of it is taken up in deriding and scolding all those who 
entertain different views from the author. To this circumstance may be 
attributed the little attention he has been able to excite. His plan of cur- 
rency is slowly developed in the most wearisome manner, and may be finally 
stated in a few words. First: he would abolishythe government mint and 
all national coinage, an operation which he persists in caliing “ fixing the 
price of gold.” Secondly: he would “ fix by /aw” some arbitrary sum, 

say 10s. sterling, as the minimum price of a week’s labor, as a unit for a 
currency. Third: he would establish a national bank, to be called a 
Standard Bank, and branches, which should be empowered to issue to all 
wholesale merchants and owners of property, its notes, to the full amount 
of the value they themselves may fix upon their property, provided they give 
ample security for the return of the notes. All persons might thus, at all 
times, receive money for their property. When, however, the property is 
sold to other parties for the notes of the bank, then the amount is to be re- 
turned to the bank. Thus, the amount of paper money afloat, would, at all 
times, equal the value of all the goods held by whole sale merchants, and 
also of all fixed property and specie. The average quantity of goods stored 
in London warehouses has been stated at $400,000,000, and in the United 
Kingdom, $500,000,000 ; other goods and landed property would swell the 
sum of money that might be issued to at least $2 900,000,000, being at all 
times equal to the property for sale in the United Kingdom. If supply 
affects value, of what value would be such a quantity of paper? This plan 
is based on the sound principles, that all ‘* labor is the source of wealth,” and 
all ‘‘ demand consequent upon production.” The author assumes, that the 
reason why this latter is practically untrue, is because it is frequently difficult 
to sell for money, although always easy to buy if you have the money. He sup- 
poses, therefore, by his bank plan, enabling the holder of property at all times 
to get the money, that the demand for other productions, consequent upon 
this ability to sell, would never be impeded by a stagnant market, falling 
prices, and diffic ulty of sale, and that consequently production couia pro- 
gress infinitely, reciprocally promoting demand. ‘Thus far the theory is 
plausible; but the author does not appear capable of grappling with the 
difficulties that involve his plan beyond this point. It is no doubt true, 
that demand is practically the result of production, and that the demand 
reciprocally induces production and activity in the interchange of goods ; 
when, however, goods are produced to exchange with an expected quantity 
of produce to be raised, and by some calamity that produce is not forth- 
coming, what becomes of the value of the goods produced in anticipation 
of the demand? ‘Thus, last year, there was in bond, in Liverpool, 
1,000,000 bales of cotton, worth $40,000,000; suppose, also, there was 
$50,000,000 of manufactured goods to be sold to English consumers, there 
would then be an issue of $90,000,000 standard notes to the holders of this 
property. If, then, the productions of the consumers of these goods are, 
as last year, diminished by bad weather, to the extent of $150,000,000, they 
will have nothing to give for the goods, consequently the demand which 
would have resulted from this production does not take place, the cotton 
falls in value $20,000,000, and the goods $20,000,000 more. The owners 
being then indebted to the Standard Bank $40,000,000, which they have no 
means of paying, how will a revulsion be avoided ? clearly not by paper 
promises. The author affects a distinction about ‘ disproportionate pro- 
ductions,” but nothing clearly, and without much point. It will be observed, 
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that while this whole plan is based upon fizing the minimum price of labor 
by law, he ascribes all existing; difficulties of finance to ‘“ fixing the price 
of gold,” which is the result of labor. We will, in order to show the singu- 
lar mode of reasoning, here quote from the book, in relation to this matter; 
of the price of gold. To all ordinary intellects, it is well known, that by 
the act of coining, “‘ the price” of the metals is *‘ not fixed,” quantity 
and quality of the metals is only ascertained, and pieces of a particular 
quantity and quality are called by a certain name, as sovereigns, eagles, X&c. 

When persons have not them to give, they sign a piece of paper , promising 
to give them. Instead of promising to give an ounce weight of gold of a 
certain quality and quantity, they promise to give £32, because the word 
pound expresses the quantity and quality of the gold they promise, and that 
word pound grew out of the fact that it originally meant literally a pound 
Troy of silver. Now our author reasons? as follows : 


‘« Mr. Cobden tells us, then, that gold is * merely weighed, assayed and stamped, 
as of a certain qual lity and fineness.’ And alittle farther on he tells us that corn is 
subjected to an invar ‘able measure of quantity, for which purpose the law has fixed 
on the ir mpertet bushel, which contains a fixed and invariable quantity ; and in the 
case of gold it has done no more than fix in coins the weight and fineness of gold. 
To which I reply—You are in error, Mr. Cobden; the law has done one thing 
more than this: it has commanded gold to be weighed, assayed, stamped and 
pres d! Is the impe rial bushel of corn p iced ?—No, it is not. 

‘But as Mr. Cobden ‘ will not follow the subject farther,’ I will finish the argu- 
ment for him; so now, if you please, we will fix the price of corn instead of gold, 
and take it for our suppositious measure of value, throughout. 

s, however, we ave not af present any precise measure of quantity, which, 
being filled with corn, would, in ordinary circumstances, be worth the exact sum of 
£3 17s. 104d., suppose we create one for the purpose, and call it merely a 
measure. ‘The measure of corn then is, first, like gold in the mint, to be measured 
instead of weighed; that is to say, it is to consist of a vessel full, the said vessel 
being of a certain fixed capacity in cubic inches. Secondly, it is to be assayed ; 
that is to say, it must be of a certain quality as well as bulk. Thirdly, it is to be 
stamped ; that is, certified by Government to consist of the proper quantity and 
quality. And lastly, it is to be priced, that price being just £3 17s. 104d. 

‘ Here, then, we have in supposition, a precise parallel for the present law of 
gold. The sum of £3 17s. 104d., and a measure of corn, are exchangeable terms; 
that is to say, a measure of corn means £3 17s. 104d., just as an ounce of gold 


now means £3 17s. 104d.; and the sum of £3 17s. 104d., means a measure of 


corn, just as the sum of £3 17s. 104d. means at the present time an ounce of gold. 

‘ Now, to give Mr. Cobden the full benefit of his own argument, and gold being, 
as he says, in precisely the same legal position as corn, I have merely taken the lat- 
ter in place of the former; and now let us see what would have been the result of 
this species of corn-law during the last year or two: Well, then, it would have 
been precisely this: 

The price of corn, not being fixed by law, rose, between the months of August, 
1846 and June, 1847, a trifle more than one hundred per cent. ; whereas, had the 
price of corn been fixed by law at £3 17s. 104d. per measure, the price of corn 
then, like the price of gold now, would have remained unchanged, whilst the general 
average of ‘other commodities would have fallen in money price rather more than 
one hundred per cent. In consequence of which every man in the kingdom,whose 
assels, taken at their fair value in September, 1846, should not at that time have 
amounted to precisely double the sum of his pecuniary obligations, would inevitably, 
in the month of May, 1847, have been reduced to the condition of an insolvent ! 

‘** And don’t you fancy to get out of this dilemma by saying, that, in the case sup- 
posed, all things, corn alone e xcepted, having alike fallen in price to the extent of 
a hundred per cent., the comparative state of things would have remained as before. 
This argument would be perfectly sound, as applicable to all persons, being neither 
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debtors, creditors nor pecuniary obligants. They, if any such there be, would not 
have suffered: but with — exception, and with it only, every person would have 
been ruined, who, as | said before, could not have afforded to lose precisely one- 
half of his entire property.” 


The singular blindness here manifest, must excite surprise. The curn 
** quarter’ ora “ bushel,” accord- 
ing tothe measure. The gold, after a similar process, is called ‘‘a half 
‘‘ whole sovereign,” if weighing 
123.3 grains. A ‘Troy pound weight of a quality of 22 carats, is called 
£462°. In neither case is price fixed, but merely a name given. If 
mercantile transactions ran in the name of wheat, and notes promised to 
pay 20 qrs. of wheat, would the giving the name “ quarter” to a certain 
measure be “ fixing its price?’’ Nevertheless, because mercantile trans- 
actions run in the name of the precious metals, the giving a name to a 
certain quantity is called “fixing its price.” As well might it be said 
that calling 16 ounces of silver, or as much soap, a pound, is “ fixing its 
price.” This appears so plain, as to make explanation ridiculous. 
Nevertheless, the idea that the price of gold is fixed by coinage, is the 
basis of innumerable theories of currency, of which that of our author is one 
and not the least absurd, that are widely circulated in England. The 
illustration of his error, by the case of corn, is so singularly perverse, as 
to excite a smile. It is precisely because the crop of gold is not likely 
to fail like that of corn—that the community promises to pay gold in 
preference. It is the commodity of which the supply is the most uniform 


being assayed and measured, 7s called a 


sovereign,” if weighing 66.3 grains,—a 
= > iol ~ . > 


and regular, not subject to be cut off, nor to be consumed in annual quan- 
tities, aud therefore that which it is the most safe to promise to deliver 
at a future time. To promise to deliver any other commodity at a future 
time is so hazardous as to be considered of a highly speculative character. 
Even in government TT such promises are so unsafe as to partake of 
a gambling character, and in New-York are made illegal. It is no doubt 
the case, that if the tuts of England, last year, had all been under 
ob ligation to deliver corn instead of gold, they would all have been 
ruined. As it was, all property was depreciated in value because the 
usual consumers both in Europe and in Great Britain, through the loss 
of grain crops, were unable to pay for the usual quantities; that is to say, 
their production having failed, the demand also perished. The resulting 
over supply, not from over production but from non- consumption, dimin- 
ished the value of guvods in proportion to gold, of which the supply 
remained nearly the same, and consequently those who had promised 
gold were obliged to give more of the proceeds of labor for it than they 
had expected when they promised to give it. 

Notwithstanding the singular notions of this lecturers in relation to 
money, his views in relation to production and the necessity of freedom 
of interchange are very correct, as follows :— 


‘+ Now in the absence of the power of erchanging, what is the value of a super- 
fluity ? or of fifty superfluities ? or of an aggregate superfluity of everything upon 
the face of the earth? The obvious answer is, of no value at all! A man. for 
example, may be possessed of a coal-mine; but be _— the quantity of coals which 
he himself may require to consume, all that remain upon his estate, are to him 
utterly destitute of value, if he be not able to erchange them for other things. And 
so it is with commodities of every kind. ‘To use, consume, or to exchange, is the 
object of all production: and, consequently, if we be placed in circumstances 
wherein we can use only or consume, it is quite possible for us fo be a nation of 
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artificial paupers, whilst we might at any time be converted into a nation of com- 
paratively wealthy men, merely by the opening a home market amongst ourselves. 

‘ Ibis onvious, however, that the « ‘egregatemarket must ever be ove r-supplied, 0 loug 
as our ability fo produce shall continue to be greater than our ability fo exchange; or, in 
other words. so long as it shall continue to be a more difficult thing to sell goods at a 
fair profit than it is to buy them at a fair price : whilst it isequally clear, that if, on 
the contrary, goods of all kinds could de sold as readily as they cau be made, then 
all the capital and Jabor that are now seeking for profitable employment, would at 


once obtain it; because in this case, production would be truly the cause of 


demand.” 


This is certainly very plain; but in order to effect exchange, it becomes 
necessary, lst,—that other parties want that which we have in superfluity. 
The mere fact that they can sell their own products, does not make them 
demand another product for which they have no use. 2dly,—That 
they have other articles for which we want to give our surplus. 3dly,—T hat 
the government does not throw obstacles in the way of exchange, in 
order to please a privileged class; and 4thly,—That it does not take 
from us, in the shape of taxes, our surplus to support aristocrats, sojdiers, 
and other idlers, without giving us anything in return, In relation to 
eval, Pennsylvania is possessed, as estimated by wave y, of a 1 quantity 
equé al to 11, 000 ,000, tons per annum for 2,000 years ! ! say a quantity of 
22 848,000,000* tons. T his it will be admitted is a supe rfluity. Yet not 
until 1825 was it of ay smallest value. Previous to that year the w — 
consumption of the U. S. was 33,000t tons per annum, ot importe “dc 
The consumption is now 3,000,000 tons Pennsylvania coal,¢ and 147 ‘0008 
tons imported coal, because production has created demand. The coal 
ef Pennsylvania, which was valueless before 1825, is now worth $12,000,000 
per annum, and that sum represents an increase in her demand for the 
products of other states, giving a spur to manufacturing industry. Ina 
similar manner the capacity of the western country to produce breadstufts 
is limitless, and has at the same time been va/ueless for want of de mand, 
because the government has sought to limit the demand to the few who 
in this country produce other commodities, and who can buy little corn 
for which whiskey- drinkers have been the best customers. Last year the 
demand was so urgent asto break through the barriersto exchange, anda 
value of $60,000,000 was carried out of the country, in the year ending 
June, 1847, and through the enhanced price an equal value was added to 
thatsold at home. This $120,000,000 added to the means of the farmers, 
represented the increase of the demand jor goods. Of this $25,000,000 4 
was supplied from abroad, and $95,000,000 by U. States’ producers. An 
unexampled state of prosperity resulted, enabling the country to supply the 
government with $60,000,000 to conduct an expensive war, and to sustain 
serious losses through European convulsions without inconvenience. 
This state of affairs has, however, not satistied the privileged classes, 
because labor has to a greater extent than usual retained its proceeds. The 
idlers, the speculators, the capitalists and schemers, have been enabled to 
obtain less of the wealth produced by others without equivalents, and 
they are dissatisfied. They now seek t» restore the machinery by which 
England, France, and Ireland have been reduced to beggary for the 
benefit of the few 


* Professor Silliman’s Report. t Report of U. 8. Secretary of the Treasury. 
t Coa] Company Returns 
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(Concluded. ) 


ACT V.—SCENE I. 
Scene.— The same. Marinecut. THe Prince. 


Marinelli. Here, gracious sir, from this window you can see him. He 
walks up and down the arcade. Now he comes this way. No, he turns 
back again.—He is not wholly determined. But he ts very happy about 
some great thing—at least he appears so. All the same to us! of course! 
Will he dare: disclose what both these women have put into his head ?— 
As Battista overheard, his wife is to send out to him a carriage immedi- 
ately, for he came on horseback. ‘Take notice, when he appears before 
you, he will, in the most humble manner, thank your highness for the kind 
protection his family found here, after so melancholy a catastrophe; will 
commend himself and his daughter to further favor; will take her quietly 
back to the city, and will await, in the most profound submission, what in- 
terest your highness will hereafter be pleased to take in the unfortunate, 
lovely maiden. 

Prince. But now, if he should not take it so calmly? And scarcely, 
scarcely will he. 1 know him too well—He may, indeed, stifle his suspi- 
cion and suppress his anger; yet if, instead of carrying E tmilia to the city, 
he should take her home with him and keep her there 1 or, perhaps, shut 
her up in a cloister? What then? 

Marinelli. Love—apprehension of danger, sees a great distance. Re- 
ally !—But he certainly will not. 

Prince. But if he should! What then? What will it avail us, that 
the unhappy Count has lost his life? 

Marinelli. Wherefore this sorrowful side-glance ? Forward! says the 
conqueror, whether friend or foe fall at his side. And if also—Even 
if he, the old grumbler, should wish to do this which you fear, Prince— 
( Considering.) —This will do! I have it!—Farther than a wish, he shall 
not be able to bring it. Surely not! But let us not lose sight of bim.— 
(Steps again to the window.) A moment more, and he would have taken 
us by surprise! He comes !—Let us avoid him just now, Prince, and you 
shall hear what we will do in regard to the chance which you fear. 

Prince (threatening.) But, Marinelli— 

Marinelli. The most innocent in the worid! 


Scene Il1.—Opoarpo Ga.Lorrtt. 


Odoardo. Still no one here ?—Well: I shall become more collected. 
It is my good fortune. There is nothing more contemptible than the fiery 
ardor of youth with gray hairs! TI have often said so to myself. And yet 
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I allow myself to be overcome with passion—and by whom? By a woman 
jealous—jealous almost to insanity. What has afflicted virtue to do with 
the revenge of crime? Only to deliver the former is my work.—And thy 
cause—my son! my son!—l cannot weep; and will not now first learn.— 
Thy cause will quite another make his own! Enough for me, if the mur- 
derer enjoy not the fruit of his crime—This will trouble him more than 
the crime itself. When, hereafter, he shall be driven by satiety and disgust 
from one indulgence to another, the remembrance of this one pleasure, 
which was denied to him, wil] embitter the enjoyment of all the others! 
In every dream, the bloody bridegroom will bring to his couch the bride ; 
and when he reaches forth his voluptuous arms to receive her, he will 
suddenly hear the scornful Jaughter of hell, and will awake. 


Scene I1].—Marinetur. Opoarpo Ga.orrt. 


Marinelli. Where are you, sir? Where do you remain ? 

Odoardo. Was my daughter here ? 

Marinelli. She was not, but the Prince was. 

Odoardo. He will pardon me. I have waited upon the Countess. 

Marinelli. Now? 

Odoardo. The good lady! 

Marinelli. Aud your wite? 

Odoardo. Uas gone with the Countess ;—in order to send a carriage for 
us immediately. The Prince will, 1 hope, allow me to tarry here with my 
daughter until it comes. 

Marinelli. Why all these formalities? Would it not have been a plea- 
sure to the Prince to have taken both mother and daughter himself to the 
city? 

Odoard. The daughter, at least, must have declined this honor. 

Marinelli, Why sot? 

Odoardo. She will not return to Guastalla. 

Marinelli. No? And why not? 

Odoardo, Tke Count is dead. 

Marineli. So much the more— 

Odoardo, She will go home with me. 

Marinelli. With you? 

Odoardo. With me. I tell you, the Count is dead if you do no 
already know it. What has she to do in Guastalla now ?—She will go home 
with me. 

Marinelli. Of course, the future residence of the daughter will depend 
entirely upon the will of the father. But at present— 

Odoardo. What at present ? 

Marinclli. You must perhaps allow, sir Colonel, that your davghter wil 
be brought to Guastalla. 

Odoardo. My daughter? will be brought to ‘+ uastalla? and wherefore ? 

Marinelli. Wheretore? If you will only consider. 

Odoardo (warmly.) Consider? I consider, that here is nothing to con- 
sider.—She shall—she must return home. 

Marinelli. O sir !—why need we get angry with each other about this? 
It may be, that I am mistaken; that what I thought necessary, is not so.— 
The Prince will be the best judge. He will decide —I will go and bring 
him hither. 





eee — 
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Scene 1V.—Opoarpo GaLorti. 


How ?—-Never—Dictate to me where she shall go? Withhold her from 
me? Who will do this ?—Who dares do it /—He, who here dares everything 
which he wills ?—Well, well; he shall see also how much I will dare, if I 
have not before! Short-sighted tyrant !—With thee, perhaps, will I mea- 
sure myself. He who regards no law, is even as strong as he who has no 
law !—Dost thou not know this ? Come on! come on.—But see !—Already 
again—already again is passion running away with reason. What am [ 
thirking of 1—T hat is yet to take place, at which I am so enraged. What 
will not a courtier say? And why did Inot let him talk on? Then | should 
have heard his pretext why she must go back to Guastallas? so could | now 
have prepared myself with an answer. Certainly, how can one be wanting 
tome! But should it be wanting—should it! Some one is coming.—Keep 
quiet, old boy, keep quiet ! 


Scene V.—Tue Prince. Marinecir. Opoarvo GaLorrt. 


The Prince. Ah, my dear, excellent Galotti,—something importan: must 
happen, if I am to see you by me. Upon no ordinary occasion can I look 
for you. Still—no reproaches. 

Odoardo. Gracious sir, I consider it, in all cases, unbecoming for one to 
intrude himself upon his Prince. Those whom he knows, he will cail 
upon whenever he has occasion for their services. I now ask pardon— 

Prince. For how many others would I wish this proud humility !—But 
to business. You must be anxious tu see your daughter ; she is again in trou- 
ble on account of the sudden departure of her tender mother. And where- 
fore this de parture ? 1 waited only that the lovely Emilia might fully re- 
cover herself, in order that I might bring them both in triumph to the city. 
You have, in part, spoiled this triumph; but I will not allow myself to be 
wholly deprived of it. 

Odoardo, This is too great a condescension!—You will permit me, 
Prince, to spare my unfortunate child all the varied mortifications which 
friend and foe, pity and malicious pleasure, hold ready for her at Guastalla. 

Prince. It would be cruel to deprive her of all pity, and the sweet 
sympathy of friends. But the condolence of enemies and of envy shall not 
reach her; therefore, worthy Galotti, leave her to my care. 

Odoardo. Prince, the paternal love does not willingly relinquish its ob- 
ject to the care of another. I think [ know what is best for my daughter, 
in her present circumstances ; separation from the world, a cloister,—as 
soon as possible. 

Prince. A cloister ? 

Odoardo. That she may there weep under the eyes of her father, 

Prince. Shall so much beauty fade in a cloister (—Need one disappoint- 
ment make us thus irreconcilable with the world? Still, of course, no one 
has a right to oppose the will of the father. Carry your daughter whither 
you will, Galotti. 

Odoardo, Now, my lord? (To Marinelli.) 

Marinelli. If you indeed challenge me !— 

Odoardo. QO, by no means, by no means. 

Prince. What! have you both— 

Odoardo. Nothing, gracious sir, nothing.— We were merely contending 
which of us had been mistaken in regard to you. 

Prince. How so? Speak, Marinelli. 
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Marinelli. It is against my wish to oppose, in any way, the clemency 
of my Prince. Still, if friendship command, to call upon him before all, as 
judge— 

Prince. Friendship for whom ? 

Marinelli. You know, gracious sir, how much I loved Count Appiani; 
that our souls were interwoven, one with the other. 

Odoardo. Do you know this, Prince? If so, you are truly the only one 
who knows it. 

Marinelli. Called upon by himself to be his avenger— 

Odoardo. You? 

Marinelli, Only ask your wife. Marinelli—-the name Marinelli—was the 
last words of the dying Count; and in a tone—in such a tone !—that it 
could not have reached me in that fearful tone, had he not wished me to 
make every effort for the destruction and punishment of his murderer ! 

Prince. You may reckon upon my most powerful co-operation. 

Odoardo, And my most ardent wishes for your success! Good, good !— 
But what further? 

Prince. This I inquire of Marinelli. 

Marinelli. It has been suspected that it was not a robber who attacked 
the Count. 

Odcardo (scornfully.) No! Indeed not. 

Marinelli. That a rival has caused him to be removed out of the way. 

Odoardo (bitterly.) Ay! A rival? 

Marinelli. No other. 

Odoardo. Now then,—accursed be the murderous wretch. 

Marinelli. A rival, and a favored rival. 

Odoardo. What! a favored one? What say you? 

Marinelli. Nothing but what report circulates. 

Odoardo. A favored one? Favored by my daughter ? 

Marinelli. This is not certain. It cannot be. I would deny it against 
you ever, But in regard to the rest, gracious sir—for the best grounded 
prejudice weighs as nothing in the scale of justice :—in regard to the rest, 
we must wait what the fair unfortunate will say concerning it. 

Prince. Certainly, by all means. 

Marinelli. And where else can this be attended to than at Guastalla ? 

Prince. You are right there, Marinelli, you are right. Yes, truly, this 
alters the case, worthy Galotti. Is it not so? You see yourself. 

Odoardo. O yes,I see. I see what I see. O heavens! 

Prince. What is it? What have you in your mind? 

Odoardo. That I had not before seen what I now see! This vexes 
me—nothing farther Now, certainly, she shall go back to Guastalla. I 
will bring her again to her mother; and until the most rigid examination 
has pronounced her free, I will myself not leave Guastalla. For who 
knows—(with a bitter smile)—who knows whether justice will not also 
find it necessary to examine me. 

Marinelli. Very probably! In such a case, justice had better do too 
much than not enough. Prince, I fear— 

Prince. What! What fear you? 

Marinelli. At present, this mother and daughter ought not to be 
allowed to speak together. 

Odvardo. Not speak together ? 

Marinelli. It will be necessary to separate mother and daughter. 

Odoardo. ‘To separate mother and daughter ? 
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Marinelli. Mother, and daughter, and father. The form of examination 
renders this caution absolutely necessary. And I regret, gracious sir, 
that | am compelled expressly to propose, that at least Emilia be forthwith 
placed in safe custody. 

Odoardo. In safe custody?—Prince!—Priuce! But yes—certainly, 
certainly! Perfectly right: in safe custody! Is it not, Prince—is it not? 
Oh, how fine a thing justice is—excellent. (Hlustily thrusting his hand 
into the pocket where he has kept the dagger.) 

Prince (approaching him in a soothing manner.) Recover yourself, be- 
loved Galotti. 

Odoardo (aside, while he withdraws his hand again empty.) Then 
spoke his good angel. 

Prince. You are mistaken—you do not understand him. You think 
that by the word custody he means perhaps a prison and dungeon ? 

Odoardo. Let me think so still, and 1 am content. 

Prince. No word about a prison, Marinella! Here can the severity 
of law easily unite with the regard due to irreproachable virtue. If Emilia 
must be placed in safe custody, then | know already the most fitting place 
for her. The house of my Chancellor—no objections, Marinelli? Thither 
will I take her myself. ‘There will I place her under the care of a worthy 
lady. She shall give me security for her. You go too far, Marinelli, much 
too far, if you desire anything more. You know, Galoiti, my Chancellor 
Grimaldi and his wife? 

Odoardo. How could it be otherwise? I know also the lovely daughter 
of this most honored nobleman. Whodoes not know her? ( To Marinelli.) 
No, my lord, conduct her not thither. If Emilia must be placed in secu- 
rity, let it be in the deepest dungeon. Insist upon this, I pray you. Fool 
that | am, with my request ! Old simpleton! The good sibyl was indeed 
right: He that under certain circumstances loses not his reason, has none 
to lose. 

Prince. I donot understand you. Excellent Galotti, what can I do 
more? Let it be thus, I pray you. Yes, yes, in the house of my Chan- 
cellor! there shall she be; thither will I conduct her myself; and ifthe 
utmost regard is not paid to her, then is my word of no avail. But be not 
anxious, Let it remain thus; let it remain thus. As to yourself, Galotti, 
you are at liberty to go where you will. You can follow us to Guastalla ; 
you can return to Sabionetta, as you please. It would be laughable to com- 
mand you. And now, till we meet again, worthy Galotti, adieu! Come, 
Marinelli, it is getting late. 

Odoardo (who stands in deep thought.) How? Shall I not, then, 
speak to my daughter. Not even here? I allow myself to be satisfied 
with everything ; I find all very excellent. The house of. a Chancellor is 
very properly a refuge for virtue. QO, gracious sir, carry my daughter 
thither; nowhere else but there. But I would gl: idly speak with her be- 
forehand. The death of the Count is as yet unknown to her. She will 
not understand why she is separated from her parents. ‘T'o present all this 
to her in a proper manner—to instruct her how to console herself for this 
separation—-I must speak to her, gracious sir—I must speak to her. 

Prince. Come, then— 

Odoardo. O, the daughter can as well come to the father. Here, 
alone, am I ready to receive her. Only send her to me, gracious sir. 

Prince. Let it be so! O, Galotti, if you would be my friend, my 
guide, my father ! 

(Exeunt Prince and Marineg111.) 
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Scene VI.—Opoarpo GaALortt. 


Odoardo (looking around him ;—after a pause.) Why not 1—Very wil- 
tingly. Ha! ha! ha! (Looks wildly around.) Who laughed there 7— 
By heavens! it was myself! All right! Courage! courage !—The play 
draws to a close. So, ur so? But—( pause)—if “she agrees with him ?7— 
If it is only a common farce? If she is not worth what I would do for 
her? (Pause.) Do for her? What will I do for her? Have I the heart 
to say it to myself? Here think I of this; of this which I only dare to 
think of !—Shocking ! Away! away! I will not wait for her. No!— 
(looking upward.) Thou, who hast plunged the innocent into this abyss, 
cans’t bring her forth again. What need of my hand? Away! (He 
would go forth, and sees Emilia coming.) ‘Too late! Ah! he wishes for 
my hand ; he will have it. 





Scene VIL.—Emiiia and Opoarpo GALortt. 


Emilia. How? you here, my father? Andonly you? And my mother? 
not here? And the Count? not here? And you so sad, my father ? 

Odoardo. And thou so happy, my daughte r? 

Emilia. Why not, my father? either nothing is lost, or all is lost. To 
be able to be content, or to be compelled to be, is it not all: the same? 

Odoardo. But what do you understand about the accident ? 

Emilia. That ail is lost! and that we, my father, must perhaps be 
content. 

Odoardo. And thou art content because thou must be !—Who art 
thou? A maiden? and my daughter? So shou'd the man, thy father, 
perhaps be made ashamed of thee !/—But let us hear; what meanest thou 
by all is lost—that the Count is dead ? 

Emilia. And wherefore is he dead!—Wherefore! Ha! is it true, my 
father? Is it true, the whole fearful history that I read in the moist, wild 
eyes of my mother? Where has she gone, my father ? 

Odoardo. She has gone before -—if indeed we shall follow. 

Emilia. The sooner the better. For, if the Count is dead, if he is 
indeed dead, then why do we tarry here? Let us hasten away, my father. 

Odoardo. Why hasten? What need of this? You are—you will re- 
main in the hands of your robber. 

Emilia. 1 remain in his hands ? 

Odoardo. And alone; without your mother ; without me. 

Emilia. I alone in his hands? Never, my father, or you are not my 
father. I alone in his hands? Well, only leave me here; only leave me. 
I will then see who holds me—who conquers me—who is the man that can 
subdue a woman. 

Odoardo. 1 thought you were content, my child. 

Emilia. That I am; but what understand you by being content? To 
fold the hands upon the breast? To suffer what one should. not suffer? To 
endure what one need not endure ? 

Odoardo. Ha! if thus thou thinkest! let me embrace thee, my 
daughter! I have always said that nature wished to make woman her 
master-piece. But she was mistaken in the clay. She took that which 
was too fine. In everything else better to you than tous. Ha! if this is 
thy joy, then have I found mfy own again in thine. Let me embrace thee, 
my daughter! Only think ; under the pretext of a more strict examination— 








- 
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oh! the hellish jugglery! he tears thee from our arms, and carries thee 
to Grimaldi. 

Emilia. Tears me away? carries me?—Will tear me away? will 
carry me?—Will he! will he! As if we, my father, had no will of our 
own ! 

Odoardo. Iwas so enraged at the time, that I seized this dagger at 
once, (drawing it forth,) in order to stab one—both of them, to the heart! 

Emilia. For heaven’s sake, no, my father. This life is all that the 
vicious have. To me, my father, give to me this dagger. 

Odoardo, Child, it is no hair-pin. 

Emilia. Then cana hair-pin become a dagger, just as well. 

Odoardo. What? Whatwill this come to. Not yet! not yet! Recol- 
lect yourself. You have but one lite to lose. 

Emilia. And only one innocence! 

Odoardo. Which is elevated above all power. 

Emilia. But not above all temptation! Power! power! who cannot 
defy power. What is called power is nothing; temptation is the only 
power. I have blood, my father: as youthfui, as warm blood as any one ; 
also, my senses are senses. I stand for nothing. J am good for nothing. 
I know the house of Grimaldi. It is the house of pleasure. One hour 
there, and under the eyes of my mother ; and there was raised such tumults 
in my soul, that the most powerful exercises of religion could scarcely 
allay them in a week! Of religion! ‘and of what religion’—To avoid 
nothing worse, thousands have sprung into the waves, and are saints! Give 
it to me, my father; give me this dagger. 

Odoardo. And if you knew this dagger !— 

Emilia. What if 1 do not know it! An unknown friend is still a friend. 
Give it to me, my father; give it to me. 

Odoardo. If I give it to thee now,—there! (giving it to her.) 

Emilia. Audthere! (In the attempt to stab herself with it, her father 
wrests it again from her hand.) 

Odoardo. See how rash! No, this is not for thy hand. 

Emilia. It is true, with a hair-pin I can—(putting her hand to her 
hair to find one, she takes hold of a rose.) Thou still here?—Down with 
thee. Thou belongest not in the hair of one—such as my father is willing 
that I should become! 

Odoardo. O, my daughter! 

Emilia. O, my father, if I understand you!—yet, no, this will you 
not do. Else why do you delay. (dn a bitter tone, while she pulls to 
pieces the rose.) In former times there was a father, who, to save his 
daughter from disgrace, plunged the first, best'steel into het heart and gave 
life to her a second time. But all such deeds belong to the poet ;—such 
fathers are not given us now. 

Odoarao. Yet, my daughter, yet! (He stabs her.) O God, what 
have I done! (She ts sinking, and he reveives her in his arms.) 


=?) 


Emilia. Only plucked a rose, before the storm had scattered its leaves. 


4 


Let me kiss thy fatherly hand. 
Scene VIIL.—The Prince, Marinecut, Emitta and Opoarpo GaALortt. 


Prince (entering.) Whatis this? Is Emilia not well? 
Odoardo. Very well; quite well. 
Prince (approaching nearer.) What dol see? Horror! 
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Marinelli. Woe to me! 

Prince. Wretched father, what hast thou done ? 

Odoardo. Plucked off a rose before the storm had scattered its leaves. 
Was it not so, my danghter? 

Emilia. Not you, my father; I, myself—I, myself— 

Odoardo. Not thou, my daughter; not thou! Go not out of the world 
with an untruth upon thy lips. Not thou, my daughter! Thy father, thy 
unhappy father ! 

Emilia. Ah! my father—(she dies, and he lays her down gently.) 

Odoardo. Draw it forth! There, Prince! Does she please you now ? 
Does she now excite your unholy passions !—Sull in this blood that cries 
out against you for vengeance! (After a pause.) But you await the con- 
clusion. You expect, perhaps, that I shall now turn the weapon against 
myself, and by my own act put an end to this insipid tragedy? You are mis- 
taken. Here—(throwing the dagger at his feet)—here let it lie, the 
bloody witness of my crime! I go to deliver myself up to prison. I go 
and await you as judge. And then yonder, | will await you before the 
judge of all. 

Prince (after a short silence, during which, he gazes on the corpse with 
horror and despair, to Marinelli.) Were! take it up. Now, do you hesi- 
tate? Wretch! (Snatching the dagger from his hand.) No, thy blood 
shall not mingle with hers. Go hide thyself forever!—Go! I say.—0O, 
God! Is it not enough, among so many calamities, that Princes should be 
but men; must the devil come to them in the form of a friend ? 


~ 


TO PYRRUA. 


Wo is that youth so well perfumed—so slender, 

With roses crowned, so pressing and so tender, 
In yonder pleasant spot, 

Pyrrha, for whom thy hair in golden knot 


Thou bindest thus with artful artlessness ? 
Alas! how oft he'll weep thy faithlessness, 
And Fortune's low’ring brow, 
And wonder at the tide’s waked wrath, who now 


Thy golden calm enjoys, and hopes to find 
His mistress ever constant, loving, kind! 
As yet he little knows 
How changefulare the skies: ah! we to those 


Who trust thy beauty; I—the sacred wall 
Where hangs my votive record shows to all 
That to great Neptune's shrine 

I offer’d up my garments wet with brine. 


u 


| 
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A COLLOQUIAL CHAPTER ON CELIBACY. 


Ir has long been ceded as an especial prerogative of the unmarried por- 
tion of the gentler sex, that they indulge the privilege of speculating upon 
the fate and condition of the devotees of Hymen. We venture to propose, 
on the present occasion, a suspension of the rule in favor of the opposite 
party. Were we to adopt a cant phrase of the day, and seek a generic 
term for the advocates of “‘ single blessedness,” we should designate that 
class as belonging to domestic “ odd-fellowship ;”” but we shall rather con- 
tent ourselves with the more ordinary titles which custom has imposed, of 
spinsters, or old maids, and old bac helors ; and as it is enjoined upon us to 
reverence old age in any condition, we need scarcely add, that we shall ap- 
proach our theme with due respect and deference. 

As to the name spinster, it may be remembered, that it dates its origin 
from the fact that in olden times, no maiden was deemed eligible to matrimonial 
honors till she had spun her own domestic wardrobe :—-an evidence that our 
grave progenitors regarded such matters as involving less of romance than 
reality—a method, we may add, that more modern sagacity has deemed it 
expedient to a great extent to reverse. 

The human family is divided into two classes, the married and the single ; 
the former have heen often deemed legitimate objec ts for the raillery and 
jest uf the advocates of celibacy, and it is but fair that the opposite party 
should be permitted a share of the like pleasantry. As a specimen of the 
former, take the following unequivocal lines of a most inveterate wormap- 
hater, one of the early printers who flourished during the first half of the 
sixteenth century. The extraordinary production in which this curious sa- 
tire occurs, is entitled “ The scole-howse, wherein every man may rede a 
goodlie prayer of the condycyons of women,” &c. T his erudite scribe thus 
apostrophizes the sex :— 

“ Trewly some men there be 

That lyve always in great horreure, 
And sayth it goth by destynie,— 

To hang, or wed — hath one houre; 
And whether it be! I am well sure 


Hanging is better ‘the twaine,— 
Sooner done and shorter payne !”’ 


But to silence this selfish old croaker, we remember a passage from the mo- 
dern muse, which may serve, indeed, as a quietus for al] such as denounce 
the domestic relation. 


‘ How happy they, the happiest of their kind,— 
‘hom geutler stars unite, and in one fate 

Wi 

Their hearts, their fortunes, and their being blend !”’ 


Marriage being regarded as the common destiny of womankind, anti- 
quated maidenhood would seem to be the exception to the rule :—a condi- 
tion not of choice, but in most instances, one of dire necessity. To be cen- 
sorious or even sarcastic, therefore, concerning her characteristic peculiari- 
ties, would scarcely be deemed fair, much less gallant; and yet the elderly 
spinster has, by common consent, been supposed to be the very impersona- 
tion of all that is obnoxious to some of the kindly charities of domestic and 
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social life,—being addicted to scandal-making, tale-bearing, excessive in- 
quisitiveness, ill-humor, and a transfer of their affections from the human 
objects to those of the lower order of creation,—yclept pet-dogs, cats, par- 
rots, etc. It has been affirmed that old maids are only mischievous, like 
monkies, for want of employment: the justice of the allegation, however, 
may well be questioned, since it is dificult to suppose that mere circum- 
stances could so effectually revolutionize the character of fhe sex. The 
same may be affirmed of the old bachelor: he too is usually the victim of a 
relentless destiny, that has excised him from participation in 


‘ The only blessing that has survived the fall,” 


and rendered him the involuntary victim of a gloomy misanthropy. The 
comparative evils incident to the old bachelor are greater than those that 
attend the old maid ; and we may here remark, that such being the case, the 
proverbial antipathy manifested by the latter to those unfortunate bipeds, 
is the more remarkable and unaccountable. Says a writer, referring to this 
topic, in one of our old magazines :—‘* We never could for the life of us per- 
ceive why old maids should manifest such a mortal antipathy to old bache- 
lors. There is no reason in their wrath. It is spiteful, cruel, and uncal- 
led for—the trampling on a reed already broken. It is abusing a man for 
the fault of his destiny ; it is like flogging a cripple with his own crutches 
because he is lane. Few men are bachelors of their own freewill. Go to 
the veriest misanthrope among men, and ask him his history, and he will tell 
you of the unforgotten hours of his early affection; and his eye will light 
up again with its wonted energy, as he relates the story of his love, for one 
who had perhaps proved faithless, or whose affections were re pressed by 
the rude hand of arbitrary authority, or who had gone down to the sleeping 
of the churchyard; a beautiful bud plucked from the tree of being, to open 
and expand ia a brighter and holier sunshine, where no worm could gnaw 
at its bosom, and no blighting descend upon it. ‘l'alk not to us of the sor- 
rows of old maids! They are light as air in comparison to those of bache- 
lors—the patter of the small rain to the overwhelming of the deluge. Old 
maids can commune together, and mingle in the charities and sympathies 
of existence. It is not so with the bachelor. He has no home—he has no 
happy fireside—no child to ask his blessing—no beautiful creature of smiles 
and gentle tones to welcome his coming, and melt away the sternness of 
care with the warm kiss of affection ;—no patient wi atcher at his couch of 
sickness, stealing with a hushed and gentle step around him, like the visi- 
tation of a spirit. True—his rine are somewhat of a negative character. 
But what is it, save positive agony, for him to gaze, all his life long, upon 
the Paradise of Matrimony, like a ‘half-starved sc hoolboy upon the “garden 
whose inclosure he cannot scale.” 

It is admitted, on all hands, to be both a delicate, dangerous, and diffi- 
cult thing to pry into a woman’s age ; and the embarrassment becomes in- 
creased in the exact ratio of its advance, especially in the case of an 
unmarried lady. The precise epoch at which the epithet old may be 
admissable, is no less involved in mystery. A fugitive passage from a 
contemporary pen, with as much of poetry as chivalry in its spirit, fortu- 
nately comes to our aid in the present dilemma. Who the gallant scribe 
may be, we know not, but here the paragraph is, and the reader will take 
it for what it is worth: 


** Eve, it is well-known, was sixteen years old when she was awakened at the 
side of her husband. Sixteen years old say ancient writers; and that so boldly, 
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that they must have seen Eve’s register written on the lilies of Paradise. Now, 
women—who have nine times out of ten more curious rabbinical learning than the 
mean envy of our sex will allow them—women, inheriting the privilege from 
their first parent, believe that, after a certain time, they have a just right to let 


g; and so they sink the preliminary sixteen 
with a smile, counting with mother Eve their seventeenth as their first real birth- 
day. And they are right. For it deducts from your woman of five-and-forty all 
that she cares to lose, giving her a fair start with Eve, and pegging her back to 
full-blown nine-and-twenty. And, indeed, it is impossible that any really charm- 
ing women should be a day older.” 


their first sixteen years go for nothing ; 


¢ Thirty-five—the meridian of life—has been usually designated, however, 
as the period at which a lady, without the prospect of matrimonial alli- 
ance, is supposed to enter upon the invidiously styled condition of old 
maidism ; although there may be mitigating circumstances in some cases 
which would render this age for such an event in a woman’s career, pre- 
mature and inappropriate. 

It is a singular fact, that the age of but one woman is mentioned in the 
Bible at the time of her death. Therefore, it is not best to be inquisi- 
tive about the age of women. ‘There are so many causes which conduce 
to perpetual female celibacy, that for the sake of greater perspicuity and 
precision, we shall arrange our subject under its generic divisions of vol- 
untary victims, and involuntary—those who become such by accident, 
and those who may be termed inexplic able cases. The first class may be 
briefly charac terized as ladies whose extreme sensibilities or frigidity in- 
duce them to make deliberate choice of a life of single-blessedness, in 
spite of all that love-sick swains may urge to the contrary. Such, among 
the ancients, were the vestalevirgins, and those who ministe red at the 
temples of Diana and Minerva; and in more modern times, those mista- 
ken and melancholy maidens, who, at issue with all mankind, sought to 
immure themselves, draped in sackcloth, within the gloomy cloisters of 
a monastery. Although somewhat at the expense of gallantry, we must 
confess, that we can feel no sympathy for such an ascetic fancy that 
could induce a fair daughter of Eve so far to run counter to precedent and 
tlie high destiny of her sex, as to excise herself from all the endearments 
of domestic life. Not so, however, with the sad fate of the involuntary 
victim; here, our compassionate sympathies become deeply enlisted, al- 
though, it may be, in the majority of instances, the lady may mostly 
ascribe her mishap to her own indiscretion and want of skill in matrimo- 
nial tactics. Some, in their too eager impatience to escape from solitary 
confinement, seek to rush into matrimony, with such marvellous impetu- 
osity, that they frighten away all sensitive suitors, in their fatal attempt 
to do all the wooing on their own account. Others, again, from a feeling 
of over fastidiousness, and capricious demands upon the opposite sex— 
vainly expecting to find the angelic in the human—fovlishly forego many 
an excellent chance of a prize in the matrimonial lottery, till, alas! and 
alack-a-day, their wheel of fortune will turn no more, and they are finally 
left alone te muse in moody misanthropy over their mistake, when it is 
too late to retrieve it. The forlorn atte mpt, by the aid of cosmetics, gold 
chains, and other bijouterie, to supply the lack of beauty’s dimpled 
smiles, and the ruddy hues of health, challenges the pity of all behold- 
ers. The involuntary sigh escapes with the regret that any one of 
those gentle creatures, whose being was designed to diffuse light and joy 
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over our rugged pathway of life, should thus pass into a dim eclipse, or 
as some one expresses it— 





- Be born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air!” 


Our third class, respects such ladies as are in every particular emi- 
nently eligible to, and qualified for doing honor to the estate matrimo- 
nial; and yet, although repeatedly engaged, before they reach the vesti- 
bule of the temple hymenial, some unlucky accident is sure to interpose 
to intercept their approach to the altar. These accidental old-maids are 
a verification of Shakspeares oft-repeated line— 


“The course of true love never did run smooth.” 


Trouble is often caused by the intervention of one or both of the pa- 
rents, or else some flaw in the odject of the ‘‘ heart’s fond idolatry” just 
peeps out at the precise moment when the ardent hopes of the fair one 
were on the very eve of consummation. Parents, it must be confessed, 
too frequently, and most perversely, on such occasions, pass into petrifac- 
tions—callous to all the glowing emotions of the arch godling, and be- 
come invested with a mest stern and rigid determination to denounce all 
love-scrapes as “ juvenile indiscretions,’ which demand the full force of 
their grave sagacity to discourage. These two latter classes of disap- 
yointed nymphs seem to be devoted to the annihilation of their most 
cherished hopes of connubial bappiness, by the irrevocable decrees of the 
fates ; they, therefore, are richly deserving alike of our sympathy and 
respect. With wonderful assiduity, they resort to every expedient to avert 
the unwelcome issue, but in vain; ‘‘ love’s sweet vocabulary’’ has been 
exhausted, and the charms, divinations and necromancy of Venus herself, 
have been called into requisition; but, potent as they usually are, with- 
out the desired effect in their behalf. We have been accustomed to asso- 
ciate cupid with simply his bow and quiver full of arrows; but the queen 
of love, it seems, can invoke io her aid much more varied and irresistible 
artillery for capturing the citadel of the heert. To enumerate in full de- 
tail these appliances of woman’s art, would startle the credulity of the 
unsuspecting reader; we quote but a few of them. All “times and 
seasons ”’ are hers, and all places—assemblies have been visited—pic-nic 
parties made up, with especial reference to a ‘ chance”’—fashionable 
churches regularly attended—balls and quadrille parties sedulously sought 
after—theatres, and all places of public amusement, diligently beaten for 
game—the streets paraded—shady lanes and murmuring streams haunted 
—dress and undress have been tried—the drawing-room and the boudoir 
—the dining-room and the library—the sitting-room and the front 
window. 

Music has been cultivated, to fascinate the reluctant ear—painting, to 
captivate the eye—and dancing, to enrapture the touch; botany has been 
studied, as an excuse for solitary walks and maiden musing—geology, for 
a rocky nook or a secluded pass—astronomy, that the “ silent hour of 
night, and the star of love,” might produce their wished for influence ;— 
poetry has been read, to select tender and touching passages—and his- 
tory, to quote examples of woman’s undying affection ;—attitudes have 
been studied—sighs practised—fainting ‘simulated—and a fountain of 
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tears, sacred to dear sensibility, has been most conveniently arranged, to 
pour out, on all fitting occasions— 


“ A shower of glittering pearls.” 


No chance, however remote, has been neglected, when some fondly 
supposed admirer “ might nnfold the passion of his love;” scheme upon 
scheme has been contrived to aim aright “ the rich golden shaft’’ —songs 
have been warbled, with soft expectation that they would— 


—— “give usa very echo to the seat 
Where Love sits throned.”’ 


The cunning of their passion has betrayed them into ‘‘ dewy looks,”’ 
surely, all-sufficient to melt a heart of “triple brass ;” and the vow of 
eternal truth has been quivering upon their lips, waiting for a signal, 
however slight, to be ‘registered in heaven. Alas— 


“ Vain—vain have been their wiles—all vain their tears.” 


, 


They have “never told their love,’ 
listen ; they have never sworn— 


for nobody has been found to 


—— “by the roses of the spring, 
By maidenhood—honor—truth—and every thing— 
I love thee !” 


for none would receive their vow. 

Neither the “gentle moon,” nor good old St. Valentine, the tutelar 
divinities of the tender passion, have in their case done their office; who, 
therefore, can wonder, after such an enormous expenditure of effort and 
enduring patience on their part, that our forlorn fair ones should become 
the victims of incurable ennui—or that their once jeu ant and joyous fea- 
tures _ | become tinged with an expression of ** sadly pleasing melan- 
choly ;’”’ or, indeed, we may add, that in some instances, even the tokens of 
Aiinkoah a ealion should “sit brooding on their brow.” But, test we 

row pathetic, we pass to the concluding order of the « category—the in- 
explicable old-maid. Here, however, a difficulty meets us at the very 
outset—what can be said for, or against such a mystegious and impene- 
trable character? ‘The less said on the subject, for our own sake, at least, 
the better—so we say nothing at all. In taking our leave of the fair for. 
saken, which we fear we are doing with an ill grace, and with uncere- 
monious abruptness, we cannot refrain from the fod hope, that in this 
Augustan age of the world, when the “ the rights of women” find advo- 
cates and audience among our grave legislative assembles, and Parisian 
dames turn out en masse to demand their rights! W ‘ate wholesale 
levies, by the shipload, are made for wives, by the brave pioneers of 
Australia, California, and every corner of the habitable globe,—that the 
class whose claims we have been considering, will speedily become ex- 
tinct. And should any of the last description yet be found to linger on 
hand, we do not see that we can offer any better counsel to them than 
that furnished with praiseworthy candour by one of their own sex—who, 
admitting the worst that may be urged to the contrary, still advocates, 
with all a woman’s ingenuity, the primal law of her Creator, 
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“ A thousand faults in man we find, 
Merit in him we seldom meet; 
Man is inconstant and unkind, 
And man is false and indiscreet. 


‘*‘ Man is capricious, jealous, free, 
Vain, insincere, and triflng too; 

Yet still, we women all agree, 
For want of better he must do! 


” 


Having indulged our rather free discussion upon the eccentricities of old 
maids, we now come to canvas che claims, and portray the peculiarities of 
their counterpart—the old bachelors. U nmarried men under the age of 
thirty-five, do not fall within the range of our scrutiny ; we have to do only 
with those who, having passed the zenith of existence, give no evidence of 
matrimonial intentions, thus plainly evincing their preference for the suspen- 
sion of the rule which governs the choice of the majority of the great 
human family in this respect. That the young should indulge wild and 
vagrant fancies concerning unrestricted liberty, and that they should dis- 
cover an impatience of all restraint, does not excite our excessive surprise 
or reprobation ; but the case assumes a very different feature, when youth 
becomes transformed into the full maturity and gravity of ripe manhood. The 
pretended horrors of a “ curtain lecture,” or the fancied infliction of Mis. 
Caudle, upon his personal immunities, cannot be supposed to enter into 
the calculations of a man of forty winters; and if he ever designs to 
“divide his sorrows and double his joys,” by effecting a matrimonial alli- 
ance, it may fairly be presumed that he will have no occasion any longer 
to procrastinate the deed. Many have soliloquized upon this subject ; some 
have vainly sought to delude themselves and othe ‘rs, into the conceit that a 
“ single life” is to be prefevred, on the score that by combining their own 
fortunes and misfortunes with those of another, they “would merely redupli- 

cate their burdens, without materially adding to shen pleasures. T his admis- 
sion, however, betraysthe real motive in their case, and the specious pretence 
but too plainly exhibits the utter selfishiess of the estimate they place upon 
a matter, that more than almost any other transaction of life, ought to be 
characterized by the opposite sentiment. This, indeed, it is, that constitutes 
the essential ingredient in the love of true and trusting hearts »—they dedi- 
cate themselves upon the altar of sacrifice—they give themselves to each 
other; and each in seeking to minister to the happiness of the other, ceases 
to think of self. We hear much of the merry old bachelor; that he is 
devoid of care; that he is everywhere the centre of a charmed circle, and 
that he is, in a word, a being envied by all, pitied by none. Even Lord 
Bacon, among others of the liter: ry and learned, insists that mankind is in- 
debted to the unmarried and the childles:, for its highest benefactions in 
the world of science and song. ‘“ They ave.”? he adds, “the best of friends, 
the best masters, and the best servants.” The verdict of society has, how- 
ever, changed since the days of that sage philosopher, for who does not 
know that the sentiment has long since, by common consent, been reversed, 
Others, by a species of special pleading, pretend that while the married 
man is only solicitous for the welfare of his household, the unmarried lav- 
ishly expends his more enlarged sympathies upon the entire human family ; 
but admitting this to be the case, the commonly received maxim that 
“charity begins at home,” will at the same time have to be repudiated, 
and we are perfectly content to leave this point for adjustment with the 
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public, in the hands of those who have professed themselves its advocates. 
We are willing to allow exception in the instance of any good-natured old 
bachelor-uncle, who atones for his sins against the sex, by a generous be- 
quest, at his demise, of his hoarded gold, to a regiment of biooming and 
loving nephews and nieces; this, indeed, seems to us the best use to which 
such an unfortunate oddity in humanity could be assigned. Such cases, 
however, are ee ly of rare osoure nee. Such gentry are generally 
more inclined to think of ** themselves and nobody else ;” and if they should 
be surprised by some sudden ‘shock of fate,’ and find that a portion of 
their treasured spoil should survive them, they are generally governed by 
some strange moral obliquity in its dispo sal, and thus divert its use from the 
just claims of their own “ kith and kin.’ But as it is not our wish to incur 
the charge of dealing out undeserved censure, and lest our testimony as to 
ihe inutility of crusty and crabbed. old bachelors, in the social compact, 
should be questioned, we snbjoin the phillippic of a certain spinster, whose 
sentiments on the subject were doubtless as well founded as they are un- 
equivocal. Here they are: 


“Old Bachelors are hateful things, 
And ought to be despised ; 
With hearts like broken fiddle-strings, 
And just as little prized. 


** Untuned to love’s soft thrilling touch, 
No ple asures do the y know : 
They-feel not, and the y taste not much 
Ot happiness below. 


« The joys of wedlock, which they spurn, 
With all its numerous cares— 
K’en for one year, should love’ s lamp burn, 
Are worth an age of their’s. 


‘* Were all like them, the human race 
Would soon be swept away ; 
And even earth to their disgrace, 
Would tumble to decay. 


«The social bond—that bond so sweet, 
Where hearts and souls unite— 
Where friendship, love, and union meet, 
Would sink in endless night. 


* But ’tis in vain for me to prate, 
I cannot make them clever; 
Old Bachelors I always hate, 

And must and shall forever.” 


Whichever way we look at the matter under discussion, we are com- 
pelled to the same judgment. If, as a question of conventional expediency, 
it admits of no apology, for celibacy, if tolerated to any great extent, would 
speedily reduce the all-but Eden bliss of social life to a weary desolation ; 
or, if we view it simply in its relations to the opposite sex, the result will 
be found tu be no less fatal to its advocates, in addition to which, it in- 
volves the exhibition of a moral defection of character utterly inconsistent 
with the dignity of the boasted ‘‘lords of creation.” And lastly, had not 
this union of the sexes been a wise, beneficent, fitting and necessary insti- 
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tute of our being, would nature herself have so strikingly indicated it? 
Says an ingenious writer: ‘‘ There is an admirable partition of qualities be- 
tween the sexes, which the Author of our being has distributed to eacii, 
with a wisdom that challenges our unbounded admiration. 

Man is strong—woman is beautiful. 

Man is daring and confident—woman is diffident and unassuming. 

Man is great in action—woman in saffering. 

Man shines abroad—woman at home. 

Man talks to convince—woman to persuade and please. 

Man has a rugged heart—woman a soft and tender one. 

Man prevents misery—woman relieves it. 

Man has science—woman taste. 

Man has judgment—woman sensibility. 

Man is a being of justice—woman an angel of mercy.’ 

If it is right to visit with our repreheusion the voluntary old bachelor, 
we ought perhaps to extend our pity towards any who may happen to be 
excluded from the privilege of connubial happiness by the force of adverse 
circumstances; albeit we incline to the opinion that few such instances 
exist. How any man invested with the sensibilities and susceptibilities 
of humanity could be found proof against the fascinations and bewiching 
charms of an amiable woman—and all the sex may be said primarily to 
possess in common such attributes—it is as difficult to imagine, as to sup- 
pose him capable of reconciling himself to the deprivation @ those ex- 
quisite and placid pleasures which encircle the domestic relation. Is not 
such a hapless wight, therefore, a fit object of our commiseration and pity? 
He is an exile alike, from the solacing sweets of the gentle beings whose 
radiant smile would ‘dissipate his sorrows, and enhance his purest plea- 
sures,—as well as from the alluring delights of a hallowed home. “ Poor 
fellow! he returns to his lodging; there may be everything he can de- 
sire, in the shape of mere external comforts, provided for him by the offi- 
cial zeal of his housekeeper; but still the room has an air of chilling 
vacancy; the very atmosphere of the apartment has a dim, uninhabited 
appearance—the chairs, set round with provoking neatness, look reproach- 
fully useless and unoccupied, and the tables and other furniture shine with 
impertinent and futile brightness. Al! 1s dreary and repelling. No gen- 
tle face to welcome his arrival ; no loving hand meets his; no kind looks 
answer the listless gaze he throws round the apartment as he enters. 
He sits to a book—alone ; there is no one by his side, to enjoy with him 
the favorite passage, the apt remark, the just criticism; no eyes in which 
to read his own feelings; his own tastes are unappreciated and unre- 
flected ; he has no resource but himself, no one to look up to but himself; 
all his enjoyments, all his happiness, must emanate from himself. He 
flings down the volume in despair; buries his face in his hands, and sings 
aloud—O / me miserum.”’ The panacea of all a poor forlorn bachelor’s 
infelicities is to be found in “‘ a help-meet”—a wife. 


“ Yes, ‘tis to lovely woman given 
To soothe our griefs, our cares allay ; 
To heal the heart by anguish riven— 
Change earth into an embryo heaven, 
And chase life’s rankling cares away.” 


Few topics have been made so fruitful a theme of badinage and sarcasm 
by the wits of all ages, as that of the marriage union. If the old bache- 
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lor is said to become bearish in his single selfishness, a man of the oppo- 
site class during courtship is thought to exhibit a strong resemblance 
to a goose, and when this incipient stage is exchanged for the estate 
matrimonial, he is honored with the « epithet, sheepish. Some have in- 
dulged their vein of irony in verse, a curious spec imen of which we sub- 
join ; it evinces as much ingenuity as wit, for it admits of being read two 
ways which convey a directly opposite sentiment. We transcribe it ac- 
cording to what we consider its true meaning ; but in order to make 11 tell 
the reverse, it will be necessary to alternate the lines, reading the first 
and third, then the second and fourth. 


‘«'That man must lead a happy life 
Who is directed by a wife ; 

Who’s freed from matrimonial chains, 
Js sure to suffer for his pains. 

Adam could find no solid peace 

Till he beheld a woman’s face; 
When Eve was given for a mate 
Adam was in a happy state. 

In all the female race appear 

‘Truth, darling of a heart sincere ; 
Hypocrisy, deceit and pride 

In woman never did reside. 

W hat tongue is able to unfold 

The worth in woman we behold ? 
The failings that in woman dwell 
Are almost imperceptible. 

Shame on the ungrateful men, I say, 
Who no regard to women pay, 
Who changes from his singleness. 

Is sure of perfect blessedness. *’ 


We are not about to inflict upon the patient reader an heroic defence 
of woman’s claims,—they are pretty generally understood and appreciated, 
for after all, the ‘‘ sweet affinities” of the sexes prevail in all Jands—with 

the savage as well as the civilized—the poor no less than the affluent ; 
go that indeed it seems to our second thought very much like a task of 
~_ rerogation to repudiate the compar‘ atively few exceptions to the rule. 
A capital joke is told of a certain divine, who flourished somewhere down 
east, and who seems to have studied human nature to some purpose, re- 
ferring to the magnetic influence of the sex. It should be premised, how- 
ever, that his own matrimonial relations were supposed to have been not 
of the most felicitous kind, which may account for the pungency of his 
remark. One Sabbath, reading the parable of the supper, in Luke xiv., 
coming to the passage, “ and another said, I have bought five yoke of oxen, 
and, I go toprove them, 1 pray thee to have me excused; and another 
said, | have married a wife and therefore I cannot come,” —suddenly 
paused, drew off his spectacles, and looking round upon his hearers, said 
with emphasis,—the fact is, brethren, one woman can drawa man further 
from the kingdom of heaven than five yoke of oxen! A good and true 
woman, however, will be much more like ‘ly to draw him onward in the 
path of present and future hap piness. Without female soc iety, it has been 
aptly said, the beginning'of men’s lives would be helpless, the middle joyless 
and desolate, and the close comfortless and cheerless. Willis says, ‘‘ we 
love women a little for what we do know of them, and a great deal for 
what we do not ;” this corresponds with the definition we once saw in a 
VOL. XXIV.—NO. CXXVI. 3 
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slang dictionary, in which, under the name woman, was put as expository 
of its import the significant term—mystery / Suill, though it is not to be 
denied, that women not only impart the glad sunshine of life, in all its 
phases, yet they are also, it will readily be admitted, in more senses than 
one, dear delights, Perhaps the best etymological definition of the name 
woman that has been given, is the following :— 
‘*When Eve brought-woe to all mankind, 
Old Adam cal ed her wo-man ; 
But when she wooed with love so kind, 
He then pronounced her woo-man: 
But now with folly and with pride 
Their husband’s pockets trimming, 
The ladies are so full of whims 
That people call them whim-men.” 

But it is time we took leave of our refractory friends; and having in- 
dulged the liberty of indicating some of their prominent peculiarities and 
peccadilloes, we feelinclined to venture, in conclusion, a little piece of sage 
advice, which is, that they seek, wita all possible despatch, to atone for 
past remissness i avowing their loyalty to the sex; and by annihilating 
all further differences, reduce the number of the disafiected, in the prompt 
surrender of heart und hand, to the victims of their selfishness, a fitting 


tribute upon the hymeneal altar. 
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THE HERMAN AND DOROTHEA OF GOETEE. 


ERATO. 


DOROTHEA. 
(CONTINUED.) 
Joyfal heard the Youth the free resolve of the Maiden, 
Doubtful whether now the truth to her to discover ; 
But to him seem’d best yet awhile to leave her in error, 
Into his house to lead her, and not till then of his love speak. 
And he spied too, alas! the golden ring on her finger. 
So he checkt her not, but eagerly listen’d her converse, 


“ And let us now,” she said, “ go back toour friends! for the maidens 
Ever incur reproof who tarry long at the draw-well ; 
Yet by the gushing source to tell our story is pleasant.” 
And so up they rose, and once more into the well lookt 
Both, ere away they tarn’d, and longing rose in their bosoms. 


Silent then the Maid the pitchers took by the handles, 
Upward trod the steps, and Herman follow’d the lov’d one. 
Fain he the burthen had shared, and oue of the vessels had taken 
“ Leave it thas,” she said; “ so balanced easier carried, 
Nor let him serve me, whomI must obey as a master. 
Look at me notso gravely, as though my lot werea sad one! 
Woman should learn betimes to serve, for that is her office; 
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‘Tis by obeying alone she comes to rule, and attains w 
Merited sway and gentle command which is hers in the household. 
Still in the outset of life the sister yields to the brother, 

Yields to her parents; and still her life is a Going and Coming, 
Fetching and Carrying still, and Making and Mending for others. 
Well for her, when so she is wont that no way is too rugged, 

That the hours of the night to her as the hours of the day are, 
That the work never seems too nice, too cunning the needle, 

That she forgets herself, and lives in those who are near her ! 

For, in truth, as a mother she needs all virtue and patience, 

Oft in her weakness roused by the nursling asking refreshment, 
From her suffering form; her cares thus sharpen her sorrows. 
Ne’er could a score of the stronger sex endure such a burthen, 


Nor is it theirs to endure ; yet should they gratefully view it.” 


Thus spake she; and came, with her mute companion, winding 

On by a garden path, to the ample door of the shed, where 

Lay ‘the new-made Mother, rejoicing there with her daughters, 

Damsels by her preserved, in youth’s fair purity blooming. 

Into the space stept both; and from the opposite quarter 

Came, with a child ia either hand, the Judge of the people. 

Until now these two had been lost to the sorrowing mother. 

Sut that ancient man in the throng of the people had found them. 

Forth they joyful sprang, to cling to the mother they loved, 

And their brother, a playmate new, to handle and gaze on. 

Then Dorothea they saw, and springing eagerly held her, 

Asking for bread and for fruit, but most of all for the wat: 

So she gave them to drink all round. First drank it the children. 

Drark the sick woman then, with her daughters; then did the Judge drink 
All were slak’d and refresht, and prais’d the excellent water, 
Sweet and sharp to the taste, a wholesome draught to the thirsty. 

Then spoke forth the maid, and with look right serious, thus said : 

“ Friends, ’tis the last time now, that I your lips with my pitcher 
Moisten, and give to your thirst the grateful gush of the water 

But when in future time, refresht from the dust and the hot day. 
Still in the shade you enjoy the cooling draught and the quiet, 
Think then kindly of me, and of my office of friendship, 
Giv’n you of love far more than because of kindred that binds ns. 
Good that to me ye have done, through life shall I gratefu y think on. 
And full sad is my heart that I leave you; but here as we wauder, 
Each is to each more burthen than help; and we in the end mast 
All amid strangers disperse, if speedy return is denied us. 


1 


See, here sta vids the good Youth, who deserves our thanks for his b yanty, 
Garments that warm the poor child, and welcome food that ye tasted. 
Hither he comes, and sues that I to his home should betake me, 

And that I there should serve his wealthy and virtuous parents. 

And I refuse not the proffer ; for still is the maiden a servant; 

And an incumbrance were I, did I seek attendance of others. 

And so willingly go I with him; right-minded the Youth seems, 

And right-minded the Parents will be, as should be the wealthy. 


Wherefore now farewell, you, much-lov’d friend! and rejoice in 
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That young infant that lies at your breast and healthfully eyes you. 

And, when your arms fold round the babe in his gay-colour’d swaddlings, 
O then, think of the Youth to whom, kind-hearted, we owe them, 

And who to me, your own, henceforth gives shelter and clothing. 

And you, excellent man,” to the Judge then turning her, said she, 

“ Take my thanks that a father to me you in many a strait were.” 


And so knelt she down by the side of the woman and child, and 
Kissed her weeping friend, and received her whispered blessing. 
Then didst thou, much honored Judge, thus answer to Herman: 
“ Truly, O friend, we must among wise householders account you 
Who will have none in their house but persons thrifty and helpful. 
For full oft have I seen that men their cattle and horses 
Carefully scan, and their sheep, when taken in barter and purchase ; 
And yet the persons to manage the whole, who, if they are trusty, 
Keep all right, but ruin and spoil it if they are unthrifts, 
Thoughtlessly into the house are brought, and chosen at random, 
And too late they rue resolves so hastily rusht on. 

But ye know what ye do; for ye have chosen a Maiden 
Worthy and steady and true, to wait on you and your Parents, 
Use her and guard her well: With her to manage the household 


’ 


Ye and your friends, be sure, will ne’er miss sister and daughter.’ 


Meantime many there came, the sick woman’s kindred, and brought her 
Needful matters, and spoke of a better abode they had found her. 
All were told of the tale, and gave their blessing to Herman 
With significant looks, and guesses quickly conceived. 
For one whispered another, and sideways spoke as she ey’d them; 
‘* What if the master should soon be the bridegroom! All’s well that ends 


149? 
well 


Then took Herman the Maid by the hand, and spoke to her gently: 


“Go we hence: for the day is declining, and far is the 

Thea with many a parting word did the women embrace her. 
Herman drew her away, while greetings she left jor the absent. 
Forth then sprung the children with crying and sorrowful moaning 


Would not quit her, but held her garments, lov’d as a mother. 
Then this wife and that spoke out with chiding and coaxing: 

“Children, peace! for into the city she goes, and will bring you 

Many a fine sweet cate, w hich your brother bade to be made you 
When the stork, as he brought him here, just stopt at the baker’s, 
And you will see it soon, all bright with patches of gilding.” 

So at the last they let her depart, and Herman withdrew her 


Scarce from their straining arms, and kerchiefs waving afar off. 


MELPOMENE. 
HERMAN AND DOROTHEA. 


So they together went on, towards where the sun in his setting 
Plunged him deep in clouds with tempest-threatening aspect, 


Through the shattered veil, now here now there, with his glances 
Over the field a sad prophetic radiance beaming. 
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‘Grant heaven,” Herman said, «‘ this sky so menacing bring not 
Hail and passionate burst of rain, for heavy the crop is.” 

And they juyed them both in the corn-field loftily waving 

Which nigh equal’d in height the two tall forms as they trod through. 
Then of her guide aud companion thus enquired the Damsel : 
“Friend, through whose kind aid a gentle destiny mine is, 

Roof and home, when the storm finds many a wanderer houseless, 
Tell yet further to me; with your parents make me acquainted, 
Whom truehearted to serve, henceforth my innermost wish is, 
For when the master’s nature is known we easier please him ; 
Then we think of the things which he as weightiest reckons, 

And on which his thought and his will are steadily fixed, 

Tell to me then how best [ win thy Father and Mother.” 


Then to her the kind intelligent Yeuth said in answer : 
“O right well dost thou, my kind and excellent Maiden, 
That thou beforehand thus would’st know the mood of my parents ! 
For, this left unmarkt, in vain thus far @ith my service 
Seek I my Father to please; though still T care for the household 
As it were mine, and am early and late in field and in vineyard. 
Easily could [ my Mother content, she valued my service ; 
And to her thou still wilt seem the choicest of damsels 
If thou car’st for the house which is hers as thou wouldst for thy own care 
But not so with my Father; he loves the show with the substance, 
Good kind Maiden, think of me not as cold and unfeeling 
Parents’ weakness thus to thee, a stranger disclosing. 
Truly to thee I swear, for the first time now has escaped 
From my tongue such word, not lightly given to babble. 
But thou draw’st all secrets forth of the depths of my bosom. 
Somewhat of fair outside my Father loves in his household, 
Wishes for outward signs that love and reverence token, 
And he would be perhaps content with a servant that worse were. 


Who this knew and us’d, and would peevish be to a better.” 


Then said she with joy, meanwhile with livelier motion 
And with doubling stops on the dusky path she advanced ; 
“ Truly my hope is still that I to both may content bring; 
For my mother’s turu is my own natural temper. 
Nor has my youth a stranger been to graces of manner. 
Our near neighbors the French, such as we knew them in past time, 3 
Set great store by courtesy still ; both gentle and simple. 
Yea and the peasant possest it, and each one taught his children. 
And so, e’en on the German side of the border, the wont was 
That the child came in the morn with a kiss of the hand and a curtsey, 
Gave good day to her parents, and still must mannerly bear her. 
All that once I learnt, and that then in my youth was a custom 


Courtesy, felt in my heart, shall all be shown to thy Father. 

i But yet one thing tell: in speech what name shall I call thee, 

' Thee, the son of the house, and to be hereafter my master ?” 

l Thus she spoke, and just then came they under the pear-tree ; 
Bright from on high the full moon pour’d her radiance downward ; 


Night was come, and closed was every gleam of the sunlight. 


And so before them lay, spread out in neighboring masses, 
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Lights as bright as the day, and dark abysses of shadow, 

And right gladly did Herman hear the confiding enquiry 

There in the pear-tree’s shade, the spot so dear to his fancy, 

Which already to-day had seen his tears for the exile. 

And as the two there sat them down to rest for a moment, 

Said the enamored Youth as he took the hand of the Maiden: 

* Let thy heart reply, and freely follow its bidding.” 

Yet no further word did he dare, all fair as the hour was, 

Favoring all ; he fear’d too soon a Nay he might draw down, 

Ah, and he felt on her finger the ring, the token of sorrow ! 

And so sat they still and silent each by the other. 

But the Maid broke silence and said—‘‘ How fair to me still seems, 
Fair and sweet the shine of the moon! ’Tisbright as the daylight 
There quite plain in the town do I seea house and a farm-yard, 
And in the gable a window ; I count the squares of the casement.” 
‘‘ What thou seest,” thereto the entranced Youth said in answer, 

‘‘ That is our abode to which I downward must lead thee, 

And that window belongs to my chamber that under the roof lies : 
Now ‘twill perhaps be thine ; some changes have we in prospect. 
Ours are all these fields; they wait the sickle to-morrow. 

Here in the shade we rest, and eat the meal of the noon-day. 

But let us onwards now ; aad down the vineyard and garden 
Follow our way: for over us spreads the lowering tentpest 

Heavy with rain and covet ing up the beauteous full moon.” 

And so stood they up, and down-hill trod on the field-path, 
Through the noble corn, and joy’d in the fresh of the night air ; 


And to the vineyard came, where through the darkness the path lay. 


And so down the long stair of planks he guided the damsel, 
Which, unhewn, made steps in the alley with leaves overarched 
Slowly down she stept, and kept her hands on his shoulders ; 

And witha flickering light, through leaves the moon shot her glances, 
Ere yet, wrapt in the cloud, she left the pair in the darkness. 

And his strength supported the Maid, and over him hung she; 

But, all strange to the path, where now more rugged the steps lay 
Footing she mist; her foot thus wrencht, well-nigh she had fallen. 
Quick and attentive, the youth his right arm skilfully stretcht forth, 
And upheld the dear Maid; she lightly sank on his shoulder. 

Breast tonched breast, cheek, cheek. All still and motionless stood he, 
E’en as a statue of stone, fast bonnd in the depth of his feeling, 

Nor did he closer press her, but, stiffen’d, bore up the burthen. 

And so felt he the much-loved form, the warmth of her bosom, 

And the balm of her breath which floated close to his own lips, 


Held in his manly arms the well-shaped form of the Maiden. 


She dissembled the pain, and, jesting playfully, thus spake: 
“ That denotes ill-luck, so tell us folk that are knowing 
When, as you enter a house, not far from the threshold you stumble. 


And in truth I had wisht fora better token of fortune! 
Here let us tarry a while, that you meet not blame of your parents, 
And, home bringing a halting maid, be deemed an unthrift.” 
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URANIA. 


THE DENOUEMENT. 


Muses, ye who s0 gladly regard the course of a true love, 

And have brought thus far the excellent Youth on his progress, 
And have prest, e’en ere the betrothal, the Maid te his bosom: 
Lend ye your aid, the knot to complete that binds them together! 
Part ye the dou bt fulcleud that still hangs over their fortune ! 


But first say, for ye can, what now goes on in the household ? 


Now for the third time enter’d the Mother impatient, the chamber 
Where were seated the men, which, full of cares, she had quitted ; 
—Spoke of the suddenly overcast moon, and the gathering tempest, 
And of her Son who so long staid forth, and of perils of night-time; 
Sharply gave blame to the friends, that, no word said to the Maiden, 
No suit urged for the Youth, so soon from him they had parted. 


‘“‘ Make not worse what is bad!” thus spake the Hust out of humor; 


« For as thou seest, we too must wait, and tarry the ending.” 


Tranquilly then as he sat, began with his story the Neighbor: 

‘Still do I gratefully think, in such disquieting seasons, 

Of my father who, when I a boy was, pluckt out the root of 

All impatience in me, that not a fibre remained, 

And much better I learnt to wait than many a wise man.” 

“Tell us,” the Minister said, ‘‘ what the old man’s clever device was.” 
‘“ That will I gladly narrate, for each to himself may apply it,” 

Said the Surgeon thereto. ‘“ Asa boy, chanced once on a Sunday 
That I impatiently stood, for the carriage eagerly waiting 

Which was to take us a drive to the Fountain under the lime-trees. 

It came not, and I ran like a weasel hither and thither, 

Upstairs and downstairs oft; and from the door to the window. 
Seem’d to me all my fingers icht; I scratcht on the table, 

Drumm'd on the floor with my feet, and had almost fallen a weeping. 
All this saw my father in quiet; but when, at the last, I 
All too silly became, by the arm he tranquilly took me, 

Led me up to the window, and spoke what well I remember: 

Seest thou the carpenter’s shop there opposite, clos’d for the Sunday ? 
Soon on the morrow it opens, and plane and saw are in motion, 

And from morning to night they there are constantly working. 
But bethink thee of this: in the end there will be a morning 
When the Master will work, and all his journeymen with him, 
Making a coflin for thee, to finish it quickly and fitly. 
And here over the way the wooden house they will carry, 
Which at the last the patient alike and impatient must lie in, 
And which a heavy roof full soon is appointed to cover.’ 
And forthwith in my spirit I saw this as before me, 
Saw the boards joined together, the sad black color prepared, 
And sat patiently down, and waited then for the carriage. 
Now when others I see with eager solicitude flutter’d 
This way running and that, I bethink me still of the coffin.” 
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Smiling the Minister eaid: “ the touching image of Death stands 
Not as a Fear to the wise, and not as an End to the pious. 
Him it sends to the business of life, and teaches him action ; 
This one finds in it solace, and hope of a glorious future. 
Each in death sees life. ’Twas not well done of the father 
Thus to the sensitive boy death as death only to set forth. 
Let men show to the youth the worth which in ripened manhood 
Lies, and to age, the vigor of youth; that each may rejoice in 


That continual round, and life may ever to life lead.” 


But then open'd the door, and the goodly couple appeared, 
And the friends were struck, the affectionate parents were startled 
At the form of the Bride, fit match for the form of the Bridegroom ; 
Yea, too small the doorway seem’d, the towering stature 
Of the pair to admit, who trod the threshold together. 
And with winged words did Herman place her before them: 
** Here is a Maiden,” he said, “ e’en such as ye wish in the household 
Dearest Father, receive her well, she deserves it; and Mother, 
In whate’er to housekeeping belongs inquire of her knowledge, 


That you may learn how well she deserves, te you to be nearer.” 


Hastily then the excell 


mt Pastor drew he aside, and 

Said: ‘ Kind sir, do ye from this perplexity free me 

Quickly untying the knot, for [ tremble to what it may drag me. 

For I the Maid have in no wise woo’d she should here as my bride come 
But she believes as a servant she comes to the house; and I fear me 

She will take fright and fly hence, as soon as the talk is of wedlock 

Bat yet soon be decided the lot! No longer in error 

Must she remain; [, too, cannot bear the uncertainty longer. 

Haste, and in this that wisdom show which we venerate ever!’ 

And the Minister straight then back to the company turn’d him 

But already, alas! the gentle soul of the Maiden 

Was by the speech of the Father disturbed ; he had freely addrest her 
In his gamesome mood, nor meant he aught of unseemly : 

“Yes, my Child, it is well! With joy I perceive it, my son has 

Taste, like his Father before him, who in his time, it was well known 
Ever the fairest led to the dance, and at last on the fairest 

Fixt, and brought her as bride to his house ; for such was my Wife here 
When a man chooses a bride it is well seen what is his spirit, 


If he h ive judgm«e nt, and whether he feels that he has a value. 





But you needed, I ween, small time to make your decision; 
And. by my troth, to follow our Herman is not a hard thing.” 


Herman heard but faintly the words; for all ina tremble 





Was he within; and at once the whole of the circle was silent 


But the excellent Maid, by such strange lightness of converse, 
As to her it appear’d, offended and deep in her soul hart, 
Stood, with a flying blush from her cheeks e’en down to her boson 


All suffus'’d - vet still she refrain’d, and herself she collec ted, 


1 


Then to the Host she spake, ber pain not fully dissembling : 

“ Truth! your Son had prepar’d me not for such'a reception, f 
Who his Father’s ways, as a worthy-citizen’s, painted ; 

And I know that I stand before a person of culture, 


Who to the state of those he accosts still moulds his behavior 
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Yet it would seem that ye scarce feel pity enough for a poor maid 
Who on your threshold has but just trod, and is ready to serve you ; 
Else ye never had sought, with bitter mocking, to show me 

How remote my lot from yours and that of your Son’s is. 

True it is that I came to you poor, my all in my bundle, 

Into your house, well stored with all that can serve to your comfort; 
But myself I know, and how we stand to each other. 

Is it then noble and right to cast such mockery on me 

As at my entrance well-nigh scares me back from your threshold ?” 


Anxious Herman moved, and unto the Minister sign made 
Into the middle to break, and quick to demolish the error. 
Soon forth stept the prudent man, and lookt at the Maiden’s 
Deep offence, and her pain supprest and the tears in her eyelids. 
Then did his spirit urge, not straight to dispel the confusion, 
But still further to probe the high-wrought soul of the Damsel ; 


And forthwith to her then, with words deep-searching, he thus said : 


“Surely, O foreigner Maid! not well in thy thought thou hast weighed,— 
When, too basiily all thou resolv’dst to serve with the stranger,— 
W hat it is to enter the houseiof a lord and a master. 
For the fate of the whole of the year is stampt by the hiring, 
And when ‘ Agreed’ is said, most sure you have much to put up with! 
That which is hardest to bear is not the wearying task-day, 
Nor the sweat, though bitter, of labor pressing on labor, 
For full oft he toils who is free, no less than his servant ; 
But with the master’s humor to bear, when he chides thee unjustly, 
Or would have now this and now that, with himself disagreeing ; 
Then the passionate fits of the women, so easily anger’d, 
That, and the rudeness and pertness of spoilt and troublesome children,— 
This it is hard to endure, while still all duties performing 
Quick and alert, nor once to show thee sullen or stupid. 
Yet for this thou seem’st but unapt, since the jests of the Host here 
Wound thee so deeply; and yet it is, sure, nought strange or unfrequent 
Jesting a maiden to tease, that she for a youth has a liking.” 


Thus spoke he. And deeply the Damsel felt what he utter’d, 
And she refrained no more. Forth burst the tide of her feeling 
Strong, and her full heart heav’d, and a sob burst forth from her bosom, 
And with a flood of scalding tears thus suddenly said she: 

“ Ah! the prudent man, when he counsels us in our anguish, 
Little he knows how ill his cold word boots to relieve us 
From the load of our grief that Providence places upon us! 

Ye are happy and gay, and how should a jest give to you pain! 
sut who is sick at heart, though slight, feels sorely the touching. 
No! to me ’twere of no avail e’en could I dissemble ; 

Forth at once come that which, later, bitterer pain were, 

And might plant in my hearta silent cankering sorrow. 

Let me hence depart! no longer here may I tarry ; 

Quick will [ now return and seek my desolate people 

Whom I left in their wo, my own sole profit pursuing. 

Such is my firm resolve ; unshrinking therefore I tell you 
What had else long years in my heart’s recesses been buried. 
Yea, the Father’s jests have deeply wounded me: not that 
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Proud I and sensitive am, beyond what is meet for a servant: 

But that my heart, in truth, was inly aware of a leaning 

Towards the Youth who to-day as a kind preserver had sought us. 

For when first on the road we parted, still he remained 

Firm in my memory fixt; I thought of the bliss of the maiden 

Whom already pebaps in his heart, his betrothed, he cherisht. 

And when again at the fountain I found him, I drew in ajoy from 

His dear sight, as if an angel from heav’n were before me. 

And so readily with him I went, though sought as a servant. 

Yet the fond thought still flatter’d my heart, (I will not deny it,) 

As on the way we came hither, I might at the last, by deserving 

Win him, if once I became the needful prop of the household. 

But, now alas! at length my eyes are unclos’d to the danger 

Which [ had ran, while in silence I lived so near to the lov’d One. 

Ah, and at last I feel how far the destitute Maiden 

Is from the opulent youth, e’en were she the best and discreetest. 

All this now have I said, that of me judging ye err not, 

Now that ry heart, chance-bruised, has tanght me to know my own weakness. 
For, living on with my secret wish, this too T must look for, 
That he at last his selected bride had brought to his homestead ; 
And how then had I borne the inward pangs of my bosom! 

Happily now I am warn’d; and happily, loos’d from my breast, the 
Veil of mystery falls, while yet the ill may be healed. 

And so all is said. And now nought longer shall keep me 

In this house, where I stand thus cover’d with pain and confusion, 
Freely owning my loye, and my hopes so fond and so foolish. 

Not the night, and the sky all deep with lowering clouds spread, 
Not the roll of the thunder (I hear it) shall hinder my going, 

Not the burst of the rain from the sky impetuous pouring, 

Not the howl of the storm. All this, already I’ve borne it, 

Join’d with the terrours of flight, and the foeman pressing upon us. 
And now again I go forth—such long has my customed course been— 
Swept by the stream of the time and parting from all I have clung to. 


Fare ye well! I tarry no longer; the struggle is over.” 


a 
a 7: 


Thus as she spoke she moved her quickly back to the threshold 
Under her arm, as she came, her little packet retaining. 
Bat then both her arms the Mother threw round the Maiden, 
Grasping her round her waist, and cried, amaz’d and astonisht : 
‘‘ What is the meaning of this? And whence come tears so uncall’d for? f 
Nay! but I let thee not go; thou art the betroth’d of my Herman.” 
But thereat the Sire much ruffled stood and displeased, 


Lookt at them both as they wept, end drily said as he turned: 


‘Even so! this is the beautiful sight at the end of the story ! 
That the day, for its close, has that which most I recoil from ! 

For nought worse can I bear than weeping and wailing of women, 

Passionate sobs and cries, that make a scene of a matter 

Which with an atom of sense might be far easier righted. 

Tiresome it is to me, this incomprehensible bus’ness 

Further to hear. It may take its course, but I shall to bed go.” 

And he turn’d him away, in act to go to his chamber, 

Where was the bed of the married pair and where he his rest took. 

But the Son held him back, and said with hurried accents, ? 
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‘Father, be not too hasty, nor angered be with the Maiden! 

I alone am to blame for all this train of confusion 

Which our Friend has increast, dissembling thus in his seeming. 

Worthy sir, speak forth! for to you I trusted the matter. 

Add not trouble and pain, but rather clear up the whole tale! 

For it were not in my power so highly hereafter to prize you 

If you, admir’d as a wise good man, were a maker of mischief.’ 
Smiling thereat, thus said the worthy Pastor in answer: 

“ What course other than this had giv'n us the pleasing confession 

This good child has made, and shown the truth of her feeling ? 

Is not thy care all cured, thy sorrow to rapture and jey turn’d ? 

Speak then out for thyself? What need of a stranger between you ?” 

Then stept Herman forth, and said in friendliest accents : 

“Never may’st thou these dear tears rue, these griefs of a moment! 

For they the pledge of delight to me ; and I trust too to thee, are. 

Not as a servant the aid to gain of the excellent Stranger 

Took I my way to the well; I came to sue for thy heart’s love. 

But, alas for my timorous glance! no trace it discover’d 

Of thy leaning of heart; it saw but the visage of friendship 

When from the glass of the tranquil well thou gav’st it a greeting. 

But to my house to bring thee, already the half of my wish was; 

Now thou hast giv’n me the whole! O, therefore blest be thou ever !” 

And the Maiden lookt on the Youth with deepened emotion, 

Nor did she shun the embrace and the kiss, which the summit of joy are 

When, long inly desir’d, to the pair they come as assurance 


Of a future of bliss which, now as it seems, shall be endless. 


Meanwhile unto the rest the Minister all had explained. 
3ut the Maid came, and before the Sire with a genuine grace stood, 
And, low bending, kist with affection the hand he retracted, 
And said: “ Ta’en as I was by surprize, you kindly will pardon 
First the tears of my pain, and now the tears of my gladness. 
O forgive me that former feeling! Forgive me the present! 
And let me feel me secure in the new found joy which is shown me. 
Yes, let the first offence, which I, bewildered, gave you 
Likewise be the last! The service, trusty and loving 
Which the maid had vowed, she trusts as a daughter to render.” 


Then the Father embrac’d her and hid the tears he was shedding; 


Lovingly leant the Mother to them, and heartily kist her ; 


So, hand shaking in hand, wept on the woman in silence. 


Quickly then took the hand the good intelligent Pastor 
Of the Host, and drew the wedding-ring from his finger ; 
(Not with ease; the plump well-rounded member retain’d it ;) 
Took the ring of the Mother therewith and betrothed the children, 
Saying: “Once more have this golden hoop for its office 
Firmly a bond to knit, which blessed be as the former. 
This Young man is deeply possest with love « f the Maiden, 
And the Maiden owns that he is the Youth of her wishes. 
Therefore thus I betroth you, and bless your union henceforth, 
With your Parent’s leave, and with your Friend asa witness,” 


And with wishing of joy the Surgeon made his obeisance. , 
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But when the Minister now prepar’d on the hand of the Maid the 

Cirelet of gold to place, he saw with wonder the other, 

Which before at the well with trouble Herman had notic’d. 

And he said thereon, in kind tones playfully chiding, 

“How! thou betrothest thee now to a second? See that there come not 
Thy first bridegroom back to forbid the banns at the altar!” 


And she said thereon: ‘‘ O yet to that mark of remembrance, 
Let me a moment devote! for well he deserves my remembrance, 
That true friend who gave it parting and never returned. 

All did he well foresee, when, urg’d by the ardor of freedom, 
Urg’d by desire to act in a world transform’d and renewed, 

Eager to Paris he went, and there soon fetters and death found. 
—‘ Fare thee well and live happy!’ he said: ‘I go and I leave thee. 
All is in motion on earth ; all things at once are dissever’d. as 
Nations see their foundation laws reversed in a moment, 

Rich possessions quit the grasp of the ancient possessor, 

Friend is sever’d from friend; so love from love is divided. 

Here I leave thee now; but where I find thee hereafter 

Who can tell? Perhaps we talk thus now for the last time. 

Well of a truth it was said that man on earth is a stranger, 

And he, in our wild times, a stranger more than of yore is. 

Ours is the solid ground no more; our treasures away fly ; 

Gold and silver melt from the ancient hallowed figures ; 

All is in change, as if the world, with its varied forms, would 
Back into Chaos and Night dissolve, new-formed to come forth. 
Keep thou thy heart for me; and if we meet as we walk on 
Wrecks of a broken world, we meet as regenerate creatures, 
Lifted and transform’d, nor more by destiny fetter’d ; 

For what chains bind him who times like ours has survived ? 

But if it may not be that ever again from these dangers 

We, triumphant emerging, embrace each other in gladness, 

O do thou keep still in thy thought my image before thee, 

That thou with equal soul may’st bear or weal or misfortune. 
Does a new home invite, new bands of union draw thee ? 

Then with gratitude take the good that destiny offers. 

Give to the loving thy love, and thank the kind for their kindness. 
But e’en so, set lightly thy foot, as easily lifted. 





For some fresher loss may lurk, to double thy sorrow. 

Sacred deem thy day; yet prize not higher thy life, than 

Other gifts that thou hold’st, and gifts may still be deceitfal.’— 
Thus high-minded he spoke; and back he never returned. 

Mean time I lost all; and thought full oft of the warning. 

And e’en now do the words come back, when joy for me once more 
Love prepares, and Hope spreads forth her loveliest prospects. 

O forgive me, my excellent friend, that e’en while I hold thee 
Thus by the arm, I quake ; to the long time sea-tossed sailor 

Seems, when landed, the solidest ground to sway with a motion.” 


Thus spoke she, and placed the rings on her finger together. 
And the Bridegroom spoke with a manly accent of feeling : 
“ All the faster bound, amid this loosing of all things, 
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Be, Dorothea, the tie! We firm will hold to each other; 

Firm and long; nor quit our hold of the good that is giv’n us. 

For the man who in wavering times has a wavering mind too, 

He adds weight to the ill and spreads it wider and wider ; 

Bnt who firmly stands, he moulds the world to his posture, 

Not the German's work should it be, the violent movement 

Onward to urge, or to reel in his courses this way and that way. 

‘Here we take ourstand!’ Such be our word and our action. 

For men honour still those People, firm and resolved, 

Who for their God and their laws, their homes, their wives and their children, 
Fought and repell’d the foe, or banded fell and unvanquisht. 

Thou art mine ; and Mine now is mine more truly than ever ; 

Not in fear to be held, in stealth to be poorly enjoyed, 

3ut with courage and heart. And if the foemen assail us 

Now or iv future days, I don my harness and go forth. 

Whilst thou guardest my house aud tendest the days of my parents, 
Fearless and tranquil I can turn my breast to the foeman. 

Yea, and were all like-minded with me, Force quickly would come forth 


’ 


Menacing Force to repel, and Peace would return with her blessings.’ 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


Ir is now rather more than a year since the effects of the British commercial revulsions, 


which commenced with a fall in the prices of corn, towards the close of the mouth of Augnst, 


1847. were felt in this market. The decline in prices which followed the enormous corn 
enecniation of that vear, althougk not the cause of the insolvency of a large proportion of the 
merchants of England, was the immediate agent in developing its existence. The effect of 
that description of credits wassevere in London. Money became exceedingly scarce, and 
those whose outstanding obligations were large competed with each other for the means of 
discharging them, and all rivalled the rail-road companies, the calls of which were large, 
to an extent which carried the rate of interest to an extraordinary high figure. Since 
that time there has been a great and rapid depreciation of property and securities of all 
descriptions, a curtailment of enterprise, and a consequent diminishing demand for cap- 
ital, until money is now again in the London market 1} a 2} per cent., and the bank mini- 
mum rate 3 per cent. Political causes have mostly produced these disastrous effects, and 
are to be enhanced, in all probability, by a short harvest and dear food. The rail-way 
operations in Great Britain have been for several years of an immense magnitude, and the 
sums they have absorbed almost incredible. Up to December, 1847, the amount of cap- 
ital actually paid in, was £121,641,584, and the debts of the several companies amounted 
to £39,541,895, making an aggregate of £161,156,479, or at an exchange of $4 80 per 
pound, $657,518,435. The aggregate amount authorised is £334,287,395, and the 
amount of stock created £196,243,541. These vast payments have absorbed the surplus 
means of almost all classes of dealers, capitalists, merchants and manufacturers, who held 
railway stocks as deposits to be made use of as urgent wants required. When political 
events checked the operation of their regular business, they found that stocks of this de- 
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scription could not be turned into money, except at an immense loss, and it became a 
matter of calculation to some, whether it would be more advisable to dispose of their 
goods or shares ata sacrifice. The sales of stock made, involved a loss of 10 shillings upon 
every 20 shillings of paid-up capital. This does not include the loss accruing to those 
who bought this description of stock ata premium. Such a state of things could not faij 
to exercise a most prejudicial effect on trade, and particularly on the home market. More 
especially, that unusual quantities of goods have been sent from the countries of Europe 
to England to realize money, and the exports of British goods having declined to a very 
considerable extent, as indicated in the following official figures, for the first eight month 


of the year, for several years: 


EXPORTS OF GREAT BRITAIN, EIGHT MONTHS, ENDING SEPTEMBER 5. 


Articles. 1844, 845. 1846, 1847. 1848. 

£12,792,034 -- £12,920,189.-£11,789,662--£12,338,200-. £10,797,721 
4,.733,764-- 4,542,190-- 5,092,309-. 3,896,687... 3 409.739 
1,433,298-- 1,455,884-. 1,501,491-. 1.544,498.. 1.258.168 
2,111,821-- 2,080,373... 1,854,062-- 2,028,535 1.847 





Cotton manufactures, -- «> 
(Cotton yarn, : : 
Hardware and cutlery; -- 








Linen manulactures,-: -> 

Linen yarn,-+ ++ ++ +++ +++ 664,730-- 708,500: - 548.12] 126.026 

Machinery,-*-+++--****: . 541,220-. 746,993.. 806,921 -. 

Iron and steel,--+-----+-  2.326,828-- 2,493,063--. 2,933,815-- 3,542,074.. 

Silk manufactures,:- 547.164-.- 557 ,075-- 614,720 792 458 ; 

Woollen manufactures, - - 6,152.800.. 5,567,349-.  4,601,699.. 5,122,807... 3,769,162 
612,393-. 682,208-- 558,808-- 643,344 110.815 


Woollen yarn,-+++ +++ +> 


93195832 £31,548, Ol £30,241,680 £31,077,550 £26,257,758 


j+ 
r= 


The month of October last year was one of very disastrous business, and this year there 
is a small increase upon the business of that month. The approach of the cholera also 


tended to depress commerci i] enterprise, and to promote a hoarding of the precious 


ils, and a diminished demand for the products of industry. In France, also, a kind 


met 
of panic exists from the strife of parties in relation to the presidency, and holders of pro- 
duce are desirous of selling it for money to hoard. The export of bread stuffs from the 
northern departments to England, is therefore considerable ; and while it depresses the 


prices in those parts, aids to promote a continued current of the precious metals to France. 
Throughout Europe, toa greater or less extent, the desire is to turn whatever is possessed 
into specie, and holdon to it. It is true, that in the hands of immigrants, conside: able 
portions of this arrives here, and passes into circulation ; but there is ar. export demand 
at a price not warranted in the present state of commercial exchanges. The lessened 
demand for goods causes a decline in the great staple, cotton, that is severely felt at the 
south, but with that exception, the surplus of the United States consists in articles, which, 
whether war or pestilence, or both, devastate the old world, must be had, and the export 


of them is such as to afford a supply of bills beyond the wants of trade, and the rates 


have been steadily falling. 


The following is a table, 
specie at the port of New-York, the monthly duties collected, the amount of specie in the 


assistant treasury at the close of each month, and the price of United States 6 per ceut. 


from official sources, showing the imports and exports of 


stock at the same time : 


IMPORT AND EXPORT OF SPECIE, &c.—Port or NEW-YORK. 


————Specie.———_— Monthly Balance in U.S. Ster- 

1847. Import Export. duties. treasury, 6's. ling. 
Cerwhe?. cas00-.- $100,973...- $674,548... .$1,232,404....$1,893,808....1024.... 9 

November. ..---- 58,915....1,455,946.... 1,024,766 me 2000102 ....108 
December..---- « BO712....1,786,867,...  9856,576.... 734,060.... 984....11 

848. 

January .... a teenie ee 48.032.... 1. 738. 554.... 2 305,017 — coves 964.... 9F 

40,502.... 433,226.... 2,416,497.... 186,411....1034.... 9 


February....-- -- 
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Port of New-York—( Table continued.) 








— —Specie. —-. Monthly Balance in U.8. Ster 
1848. Import, Export. duties. treasury. 6's. ling 
_ |. ee 22.791.... 452,507.:<6 1,553,003.... .596.754....102%..... 88 
BEM ib 5s nse 165,919....1,180,422.... 1,686,506.... 372,246....104§.... 10% 
SONS doe oe suns 139,022 ...... 2,249,963... .< :3;312,036..... 306569... -.104 22.488 
See 69,532 ....1,871,972.... 1,148,497.... 159,036....104$.... 9% 
Senne cL 64,631.... 744,983.... 1,794,236.... 199,957....1032.... 9 
BueURs oerscces. 133,655 ..... 331,031.... 2,533,343.... 563392....108huc5, 0 
September. ...... 197,098.... 561,455.... 2,119,571.... 1,433,387....104 .... 84 
Ociober.....s --- 127,998.... 882,423.... 1,328,833.... 855,380....1044.... 82 
November 27....- 24,530.... 274,142.... 858,655.... 1,101,000....108}.... 84 
Total. ..-...$1,236,400 $14,639,329 $22,164,285 


These figures, for the specie, show only the quantities entered at the New-York cus- 
tom-house. Very considerable quantities—probably $5,000,000—went from here to 
Boston, to go by steamers, and do not appear in these returns. Now, it will be observed 
that the sudden export last year of $3,000,000 produced this stringency of the market in- 
dicated in our number for January, 1848, page 83, when money was quoted at 2 per 
cent. per month; yet, under the continued operation of those elements, the market is re- 
covered, aud very much easier now than it was in November last; that is to say, it is 
easily had “at call” at 6 per cent.; and good autioneers’ paper is done at 9 per cent., 
and the general run of paper 10 percent. United States stocks, which fell in December to 
984, have risen 9 per cent., or 6 per cent. clear of dividend, and exchanges rule much lower. 
The prosperous state of the federal treasury has enabled the Secretary to notify that he 
will not want any further instalments on the loan of Jaly lastuntil January. This, in ad- 
dition to the large salesof stocks abroad, and the payment of the four instalments, amount- 
ing to over $1,000,000, to the claimants under the Mexican treaty, have much relieved 
the stock market, and aided in the above rise. It will be observed, that although the 
treasury notes are by law convertible, at the option of the holder, into a 20 years stock, 
there is a difference of 3 per cent. in the price. This arises from the fact that the stock is 
sold with the interest, while the treasury notes interest in addition. The stock has now 
near five mouths interest accumulated. The issues of stock at Washington to go abroad, 


have, in the last five or six weeks, been as follows: 


Week ending October 14,...... 82,100 Week ending November 4.......99.600 
os wad - Zovcaasehoeuou a “i os 11 ....1,073,.700 

as - - 28,.... .0996,300 - ag “ 8....-..526,300 

” + sd Be ces ci 196,700 


These, together, make $3,368,050, of which but a small portion was on account of the 
$3,000,000 sold in London, by Messrs. Corcoran and Riggs. Other parties have taken the 
lots for almost all countries of the continent. Mr. Pakenham, the British Minister, took 
$40,550, and Madame Weiss, for the dancing troupe of Viennoise children, took $47,000. 
This is the nature of the issues, viz.: to bona-fide holders, and not to stock-jobbers. The 
bills drawn against these sums have been in the market, and materially influeaced the rate 
ofexchange. ‘The market has remaived thus steady, and recovered to a considerable ex- 
tent, while our foreign connexions have been disturbed by two such powerful causes as 
the English revulsion, and almost general mercantile bankruptcy, and the European revo- 
lutions, involving similar commercial results in that quarter. In the same time, in addi- 
tion to the above $21,796,285 taken from this market in specie for duties, the government 
has taken in specie for loans, $18,828,770, making $40,625,055 of specie taken by the gov 
ernment, in addition to $18,000,000 exported ; say, together, $52,000,000; and the money 
market is easier, interest and exchange lower, and stocks higher. Can any circumstance 
more strongly indicate the sounduess of our general business, and the conservative influ- 
ence of the iudependent treasury? The receipts and disbursements of the federal treasury, 
inspecie, from the operation of the law to the Ist of July, have been as follows: 
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SPECIE RECEIVED AND DISBURSED BY THE FEDERAL TREASURY. 


January, 1847, December to Month Total, Jan. 1847 

to Dec. 1847. June, 1848. June. to July, 1848. 
Received.......... 48,667 ,886........ SIDS O00 s cas <0 0 pO OO OE - 8 os cade 71,044,840 
Feb ccs Ceau be we 12 OO SRE BiB ccwnsss 20,833,058... .... 4,630,309........ 73,689,883 


The Treasury statements for the quarter ending with September, has appeared, and 
the general result is a revenue of $9,581,000 for the quarter, from ordinary sources, and 
an expenditure of $14,577,542 exclusive of debt, leaving a balance of $5,500,000, which 
was more than defrayed by the instalments called in from the $16,000,000 loan. The 
revenue and expenditure for the year, have been as follows, quarterly : 


UNITED STATES REVENUES, YEAR ENDING SEPTEMBER 30. 


Quarter ending. Customs. Lands. Mines. Loans. Total. 
December 31.... .. .... 9,337 ,874....908,965.... 48,500....2,012,450.... 8,307,790 
March 31.... .... ......9,383,000....700,000.... 176,200... .5,387,820.... 15,647,020 
(| 7) SP + fl ee, | a Sf Ee 43°30. --- 11,349,039 
September 30.... .. ....9,010.000....470,000....101,000....7,674,650.... 17,255,650 
Total, 1848 .... ....$29,619,442 2,860,761 361,075 19,718,220 $52,559,499 
J) eee 27 528,113 2.077 ,022 163,998 29,769,133 


The revenue of the country derived from ordinary sources has been, it appears, $32,- 
841,279, exceeding by $7,000,000, the average annual expenditure in time of peace. The 
expenditures for the past year have been as follows: 


UNITED STATES EXPENDITURES, YEAR ENDING SEPTEMBER 30. 





Quarter Civil List, War Navy Debt, 

Ending. State Dep’t. Dep’t. Dep’t. Navy Dep’t. Interest. Total. 
December 31-...... 1,641,053 3,308,323 2,649,749 919,334 787,439 9,305,918 
OS 1,389,582 7,241,659 1,964,772 6,229,818 298,541 17,054,372 
EE wha, eine 1.446.978 6,698,470 2,395,066 1,564,000 1,021,527 13,126,041 
September 30... ....3,371,928 8,564,852 2,979,022 806,300 161,750 15,383,842 

Total, 1848..... $7,849,531 25,313,304 9,988,509 9,519,452 2,199,977 54,870,173 

1645..... 5,619,207 9,533,203 6,228,639 7,548,127 1,040,032 29,968,206 


Included in this is the sum of $3,000,000, ee in specie at the city of Mezico, being the 
first instalment under the treaty of peace. The $8 100 of debt paid dari: 1g the last quar- 
ter is the amount of Tre asury notes taken in New- iets from Mr. Morgan, in exchange 
for specie. The whole e x pense ol the Government in 1845, the last year ol peace, was, 
exclusive of debt, $22,500,000; for the next four years, during which the Mexican instal- 
ments are payable, this amount must be increased by $3,000,000 for instalments, and 
$1,000,000 interest, making, say, $27,000,000, and other extraordinary expenses will raise 
the expenses of 1850 to $33,213,152. As it appears, however, that the ordinary revenue 
for the present year, is $32,841,279, there will be a surplus of $6,000,000 per aunum, for 
a sinking fund to extinguish the war debt which would be effected in seven years. The 
probability is, however, that with the increase of the export trade of the country, to 
supply Europe with produce, the retarns of dutiable goods into the country will be such 
as to enhance the custom revenues, and swell the amount. Notwithstanding that, the 
soldiers’ land warrants will, to some extent, diminish the proceeds of the public lands. 

The returns of the banks of the State of New-York for the quarter ending September 
30, 1848, as compared with previous returns, show leading features as follows: 


BANKS OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORK. 


Balance 
Loans. Specie. Circulation. Deposites. due banks. 
August, 1847 .... 80,740,677 .... 11,983,124... .2! 9,091,683....% 36,781,080.... 10,830,465 
Nov. 11, 1847.... 80,558,529 .... nan. ara. des 6,308,777 
“* 13, 1847 ....82,561,614. 7,418,928....25,870,131....35,669,795.... 6,116,878 
March 4, 1848 . . .73,921,811. ” 6.729'396 93 047 ,826....29,741,507.... 4,444,039 
June 24, 1848.... 72,313,986... 6,751,338... 20,718,825. ...27.650,590.... 5,663,958 


Sept. 30, 1840. . .73,503,787.... 5,721,134....22,601,051....28,835,024.... 4,165,416 











a 
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This indicates an immense curtailment of credits, the banks owing the aggr-cate of 
circulation deposites and banks $55,601,471 against $72,703,228 in August, 1847. While 
this curtailment in the borrowing of the banks has taken place, they have loaned $7,200,- 
000 less to the community. That which operates upon the abundance of money in the 
market, is the state of exchanges between the country and city ; and the balance of pay- 
meuts due to or from the country is indicated in the balances between the country and 


city banks. The following figures show the state of affairs at different periods :— 


Sept. 
Nov. 1846. Nov. 1847. 30, 1848. 
Due to country banks. .... .... .... wo ne 1 004,886... 0 cces 2,948,500. ... ccce Saninas 
‘¢ Banks in other States........ ...... DP LESSOR ok cdco nc 0 OU ees sntenke 3,701,247 
“¢ “Freee ity Den. 68 osc onea tesa cont DOM OOR cute see EOC FEIG..... 4,337,134 


The amount due on the Ist of November last year to the country was considerably 
larger than usual, and the drafts of the interior institutions upon the city from November 
to January, simultaneous with the demand for specie on foreign account, induced by the 
state of affairs in England, caused that scarcity of money then so severely felt in the 
city. It will be observed in the above table, that the aggregate balance due banks in 
other States, by those in New-York, diminished from near $11,000,000 in August. 1847, 
to less than $4,500,000 in March. In that period the banks in New-York paid bank 
balances $6,500,000, deposites $7,000,000, and circulation $2,000,000, making $15,500,000 
to do which they parted with $5,200,000 of specie and called in $6,800,000 of loans. 

In addition to the demand last year for specie to ship to England and Europe, a very 
considerable portion of United States capital became paralyzed, through the fact that 
the exports to the north of Earope and England could not be sold; hence the ship- 
pers were exceedingly cramped, at the same time the desire to realize goods abroad, 
induced the sending of them here to sell to a greater extent than otherwise would have 
been the case. From these three canses chiefly, the foreign trade operated to lessen the 
availability of capital invested in produce, and to produce a demand for investments in 
goods to the extent of at least $50,000,000, purely through political causes. While the 
interests concerned in the foreign trade have been thus attected, the internal demand for 
money has been very great. At the eastward the demand for capital centered in Boston, 
has been in two years near $60,000,000 for railroads and public works. The following is 
a table of the Railroads of Massachusetts :— 


MASSACHUSETTS RAILROADS, WITH THE DIVIDENDS OF LINES IN OPERATION, 


Capital, Increasein Paid in Capital Divid'd 
1846. 1847. 1847. paid in. Debt pr.ct. Income. Expense. 
Berkshire Railroad.... 500,000 100,000 100,000 600.000 2,199 7 42,000 let. 
Boston and Lowell....1,800,000 ———- —— 1,800,000 100,790 8 448,556 253,408 
Boston and Maine.....2,300,654 593,800 300,737 2,601,391 338,589 9 511,504 220.260 


Boston and Providence,2,160,000 360,000 360,000 2,520,000 117,000 73 


: 7} 363,328 175,345 
Boston and Worcester . . 3,500,000 — 3,500,000 747,357 10 722,170 381,985 






































Cape Cod branch. .... 500,000 —— 234953 257,433 - cece 
Cheshire Railroad.----1,700,000 500,000 428,652 949,212 452,932 - ——. “J 
Connecticut,.......... 1,500,000 500,000 162,990 800,900 368,979 7 123,951 68,900 
Dorchester and Milton, ——- —— - 64,885 74,265 - let. 
POMONA, ndan dade koa 2,650,000 ——-- 450,000 2,250,000 1,022,220 S 424,820 160,083 
Ee 500,000 50,000 129,580 129.580 82.681 - 3,594 let. 
Fall River....... ---.1,050,000 —— 451,450 1,050,000 20,853  - 11,354 77,986 
*WiteR cis eeiew 2,116,100 533,900 384,325 2,235,900 175.473 8 390,736 209,130 
Fitchburg & Worcester, — —_ 1,746 — - ovement | \eeadaillls 
Grand Junction... .....1,200,000 1,000,000 411,175 411,175 42,805 - —_———- 

Hartford and N. Haven, ——- s§- -———-—Ss— ——— a —- + isoceiieh 
Lexington, &c..... .... 200,000 -—— 11,630 117,009 99,019 - 8,334 

Lowell and Andover... 200,000 —— _ 106,064 106,164 so ee 
Nashua and Lowell... 500,000 ——— —— 500,000 —— 10 157,335 96,937 
N. Bedford & Taunton, 400,000 ——— —— 400,000 — 8 138,881 94,761 
Norfolk County. ...... 400,000 —— . 32,345 32,345 —— 

tNorwich & Worcester,2,200,000 ——— ——— 1,653,500 883,347 — 234,895 196,856 
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MASSACHUSETTS RAILROADS.— Continued. 












































Capital, Increase in Paidin Capital Divid’d 

1846. 1847. 1847. paid iv. Debt. pr. ct. Income. Expense, 
Old Colony........... 1,900,000 — ——_ 1,199,300 452,796 63 171,153 7,020 
*Peterboro and Shirley, 152,900 42,900 99,755 111.955 40,730 - - -—-— 
Pittsfield, &c..........- 500,000 ——— 95,000 443,000 261 - 25,975 17,798 
Provid’nce & Worcester1,100,000 open Oct. 1847. 1,100,000 392,000 ~ 30,401 ——— 
South Shore.......... -——— 42,190 - —_—_——_-  ——. 
Stony Brook...... .... 200,000 ———- ——— 54,825 ——- —— —-— 
Stoughton branch... ... 7,000 ——- —— 85,600 —— 2 24,952 18,823 
Taunton branch,..... - 20000 ——— 250,000 8 113,909 85,695 
*Vermont and Mass...1,635,120 611,250 606,259 1,143,638 276,424 - — 
West Stockbridge..... 39,600 ——— —— 39,600 ee ee eee 
Western Railroad... ...5,150,000 1,750,000 600,000 4,000,000 5,319,520 8 1,325,336 ——— 
Worcester and Nashua,1,500,000 543,645 567,850 35,000 - ——— —— 

TMi decd sons 37,104,374 6,041,850 5,508,560 31,019,089 11,045,740 


Nearly all the surplus capital in the neighborhood of Boston has been taken up for 


In New-York large sums have also been required for similar objects, 


those purposes. 
Altogether, 


and the federal government alone has taken $57,000,000 since May, 1846. 
at least $150,000,000 has been drawn from the usual sources whence commerce and 
industry is supplied with capital, and expended in unusual objects, at a moment when 
the capital employed in foreign trade has been so adversely influenced. There never 
was belure a time in the history of our country, where any considerable public loans 
could be obtained without contributions from abroad; and yet, as we have seen, there 
has, for two years, been expended $75,000,000 per annum, for various public purposes, 
any other effect than a rise in the value of money to 7 per cent. at a 
foreign trade is greatly distressed through revolutions and convulsions 
It 


without producing 
moment when the 
abroad. This is a most remarkable and gratifying aspect of our financial resources. 
is true that the takers of the last government loan have rather over estimated their re- 
sources, and have been obliged to place some $3,000,000 in the London market to aid 
them, while, as above stated, about as much more has been taken by voluntary subscrip- 
tion from almost all countries of Europe. 

These large operations could not have been carried through but for a combination of 
circumstances in Eugland and the United States, aided by the failure of the English har- 
vesis, which compelled the removal of many duties there upon articles of food. The 
value of the food exported from the United States has been as follows:— 


VALUE OF VEGETABLE FOOD EXPORTED FROM THE UNITED STATES FOR FISCAL 


YEAR ENDING WITH JUNE. 





ne oe eas womae mae & i ee | er i tN ween wee 27.856.974 
SOG Wa sa Fc kiko Ress sens cach 17,577 654 MO ari 3 Sars Sah ice aAMBL Na terd “s oikd 68,361,023 
1 ee a eaten ccnmiaeke 16,200,408 1848, 6 months........ ....21,645,032 
Total, 33 months....... . -- $44,874,444 | Total, 30 months. .. ....$117,862,329 

| ey Peek Lee Fe ee wade ewes pan case cee $72,987,885 


Through the favorable state of the foreign markets, about $73,000,000 of farm produce, 
which otherwise would uot Gave beea available at all, was converted into active capital. 
During the past 6 woaths this element of prosperity has been in abeyance. England has 
has not required much food, aud the revolutions of Earope have checked that general in- 


crease of consumptiou which asually atteuds low prices. A change is now being again 


prodaced for the better, and the exports of the six months ending with December, will 
more than double that for the same period alone, aud the money market is daily becom- 


ing more easy. 
The exports of produce from the United States to Great Britain and Ireland, are now 


being freely made, and reach a very important figure, far exceeding the amounts sent 
forward for a corresponding season oj last year. They have been as follows: 
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EXPORTS OF UNITED STATES PRODUCE TO GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, SEPT. 
1, TO DATE. 


Flour. Corn Meal. Wheat. Corn. Cotton. 
2O Get Bess. ctackcs 197 860...... TE OGS.. Gans . BOO O8 oc cee OE | 81.216 
* Ree. 63522. 335 es exe St Oscavan G7 BOOL 6s 5 ao 10454 6 ane 116.139 
v Me oa a ae 431,080...... 97 734i end 649,350...... O,447 B13; ..<% 160.990 


This export is pretty large, amounting for the last twenty days to a value as follows: 





Average Price. Value 
Pied: Wiis des covccccs césns Se ) | eres I ss sits aaa: Sims cae $580.450 
Corn Meai, bbls...... ‘aspelecubeaae GPreitessct tvku<s 3,2: 27.172 
Whee, Ces k< oiek nds thawsenuieds 169 DIP. ockce seus Leeteas divers 183,436 
Corn, ah Na it ie ee ce OO a a ere 380,551 
CGE aie os ono cee PEE ck chin Ameo TE a 5 1,076,544 
DNL, DOM ONPG, Bos. : eee ad BES ba we tk scons anne aves $2,248,093 


This is the value of the exports of five articles only, per week, to Great Britain; an 
amount considerably in excess of the imports from that quarter, and quite equal to the 
weekly imports of the whole Union. 

In the face of this large export of produce now going on, the quantities received trom 
the interior, although increasing weekly, and already in excess of any year prior to 1847, 
are, nevertheless, less than last year. 

The supplies of bread-stuffs are much in advance of any year prior to 1847, and of other 
articles of produce, with the exception of wool, largely in excess of even that year. The 
articles of bacon, butter, lard and cheese show a prodigious increase: yet prices for these 


large quantities are nearly as high as last year, as follows: 


Beef, Mess. Lard, Ohio. West dairy Butter. Cheese. 
IGG in viictaaass seu Re etemesieemese OFG1) . ccinawaseass MOGs is ts Jaen 64a74 
OO Gy ise pace stain ae 0 vs I GE Oh cin ed ahinttrice pa, GREE acetate bs oc atiah RO nei tin ate win G4a74 


it would appear that the value of the butter brought down last year was $2,703.077 
and this year $2,771,058. Jtis probable that the aggregate quantities brought down 
belore the closing of the canals, will not ‘suffice for the home and export demand—more 
} 


particularly that that of England is likely to be large. The following table shows the quan- 


tity of grain and flour imported into England for several years, and 8 months of 1848 : 


IMPORT. 


Average Price 


English Crops. Grain, qrs. Flour, cwt W heat, qrs. 
SOO S . awwte cull I SCOR OG; «sdcémaces i! a 64s. 4d. 
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In the year 1245, after three good harvests, there was imported a quantity of grain and 
flour equal to 19,839,360 bushels of grain. This quantity in 1846 was greatly enhanced, 
and also the price, by the failure of the potatoe crop. A recurrence of that misfortane in 

846 produced the enormous import indicated in the table, and which did not prevent a 
rise to famine prices. The crop of 1847 was goud, but there has been required a quantity 
equal to 27,266,000 bushels in aid of that good harvest, and this supply has not sunk the 
price very low. This year the crop has again failed, and the quantities required must be 


very large. 
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GOSSIP OF THE MONTH, 


M. Poussty.—We publish with great pleasure the following admirable: speech of the 
French Minister before the Historical Society of New-York. It was listened to by a un- 
merous audience, and greeted with general applause. The journals have very widely 
re-produced it with marks of commendation. The discourse has a value apart from its 
being an expression of the sentiments of France at this moment towards this country. 
Nothing could be more cordial, nay, fraternal, than the spirit which pervades the eloquent 
language of M. Poussin, and the early and certain effect of such inspirations must be to 
lead to a closer union than ever before between France and our country, whose interests 
are so singularly identified. Aside, again, from these considerations, the improvisation 
of M. Poussin has a high interest derived from his own history and merits. He is well 
and universally known in this country from his long residence in the United States as a 
distinguished member of our engineer corps, when attached to the person of Gen. Ber- 
nar’. Itis risking nothing to say that no living Frenchman possesses from residence and 
study a tittle of the information of our country which M. Poussin has so constautly dis- 
played in his numerous productions and discourses. It is just this kuowledge, united to 
his numerous and amiable qualities of character; his long devotion to republican principles, 
when their profession was neither profitable, nor creditable, even, that M. Poussin is the 
man before all others to fill the situation he now holds, aud to promote the mutual inter- 
ests of the two countries, to which he has at different periods of his life consecrated his 
time, his faculties and his best efforts. Whatever changes may betide the government of 
France, we are sure that we speak the sentiments of the couutry generally when we say, 
that no selection of a diplomatic representative could possibly give greater satisfaction than 
that already made in sending M. Poussin to the United States; and we know of no better 
mode in any new government that may succeed in these unstable times in France of con" 
ciliuting the kindly disposition of this country, than in confirming the judicious appoint- 
ment of M. Poussin. 


At astated meeting of the New-York Historical Society, November 7, 1848, the Hon. 
LutHer Brapisu, First Vice-President, in the chair. The minutes of the last meeting 
were read by Mr. Warner, Recording Secretary, and approved. Mr. Wetmore 
introduced to the presiding officer His Excellency, M. Poussty, the French Miuister, 
who had accepted an invitation to be present at the meeting of the Society. Mr 
BrapisH, in the following terms, then introduced M. Poussin to the Society :— 


Gentlemen of the Society : 

It is with peculiar pleasure that I announce to you that the Society is this evening 
honored by the presence of His Excellency Major Poussin, the first Minister sent from the 
French Republic to the Republic of the United States. In our distinguished visitor, on 
this occasion, we have not only the highly accomplished and worthy representative of his 
own country, but in him, we may also claim a fellow citizen; for it will be recollected 
by the members of this Society that Major Poussin was for many years in the service of 
the United States, in intimate association with our own excellent and deeply-loved 
Genetal Bernard. During this long period of distinguished and faithful service in our 
country, he became minutely acquainted with our interests and our institutions; and 
evinced, on all occasions, a marked friendliness for the former, as he did a deep and 
cordial sympathy with the latter. His return to us, therefore, under present circum- 
stances, 1s peculiarly gratifying to our personal feelings; while his appointment and 
arrival as the first Minister from the young French Republic to our country, constitutes 
an historical fact as full of present interest, as it is of future hope. In it we see a sure 
pledge of the cordial and ever brightening relations between the two great Republics. 

gut I may not enlarge. I have, therefore, now the honor of presenting to the Society 
Major Poussin; and I ask you, gentlemen, to rise and unite with me, as | know you will 
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most cordially, in welcoming among us this distinguished representative of his own 
country, and our own cherished fellow-citizen. 

M. Poussin thereupon rose, and addressed the Society, in the following terms :— 

Gentlemen—I am happy in meeting, in the City of Jay, and Hamilton, and Morris, a 
Society so distinguished, and presided over by one of the most illustrious of those men 
who by bi th were countrymen of mine, and for their love of liberty are countrymen of 
yours; I mean the great Gallatin. who came here in youth to assist your fathers, and with 
them was born again into the glorious nationality which is the admiration and hope of 
the world. And it is a pleasure to be surrounded by a society of freemen, organized 
chiefly for the purpose of preserving all the facts that relate to the birth and nurture of 
Liberty, and her noble children. the institutions of the American Republic. Your labors 





in th ‘spect command the interest and vood wishes of mankind 
G men—TI rejoice at finding myself once more in the midst of this great community, 


whose high privilege it is to give to the world the most satisfactory evidences of the prac- 
ticability of a large nation governing itself. Yes, gentlemen, the incontestable and incon- 
tested merit of your democratic institutions, the proof of their admirable influence on 
society at large, as on the individual, is that they are founded on the equal diffusion of 
knowledge throughout all ranks: on the commercial, agricultural or manufacturing, 
mechanical or operative classes. That is the true touchstone of your democratic fabric; 
and you should be proud of it. 

| contest the 


“+ 


» saying of certain writers, who are sanguine in ascribing to the privileges 
of your favored land, or to the one origin of your race, or to the pecu iar structure of your 








nerves or muscles, vour successful and prosperous mare has a ration, under the glorious 
banner « berty. All these exterior elements are the invention of our numerous enemies, 
W watch with’some apprehension for their long enjoyed privile , the ascendant march 
of democratic } ciples throughout the world. I reject them all as unfounded in truth, 


d because they hav > for the ir object to discourage the hum in race of making lawful 
efforts to raise itself in the scale of self-estimation and dignity. 

G “d. Jf itlemen, h is not m 1a i he rtv tor one set of peop or fora class of men. All 
men have been created, and are born, to be free, and to enjoy equal rights all over the 
world 

Your favored land! they say. Surely, most assuredly, may they say favored; but 
not mo so, permit me to say, in the pe int of fruitfulness or adaptat on to all the arts, and 





to satist | wants of man, than any ther part of the two great continents. Look at your 
own d s, Mexico or Ceutral America; farther south, the rich basin of the > Amazon, or 
the | co, Cast your eyes ou that all-beantiful spot of Europe, occupied by my glorious 
et ind inhabited by laborious and spirited countrymen: cross ae Pyrenees or 


illeys of the Guad sguiver. of the Rhine or of the Po, and tell 
me whether the Almighty bas been more bountiful to the one people than to the other? 
Do not let us mingle the name of God in the repartition of goods here below, solely 





depen vy upon the WILT of the people. 

The origin of your race! But how does it differfrom any other? Dol not see among 
the thirty brilliant stars of vour constellation whole territories settled by men of as great 
| : as old Europe can present? Do I not read tl laily proofs of it in the 


sted with their local or personal interests: German, French, Spenish, 
vian or English ne wspape rs? And, in fine, if I turn the leaves of vour 
lorious re cords. names classed with that of the mode! of 
low 


id in all those : 
hington,”’ and which my national and official character will 





Your nerves and muscles! Since when, then, will this new distinction 


minds, which are always devising a reason, false or true, for what they 





Indeed, this is the last blow aimed at classing people ; those who 





can be free and those who c mnt. Why not say at once: privileged ones, who 
will not work, and those doomed to work ? 

My nature, geutlemen, revolts at this extreme of self-infatuation ; and I must say that I 
can, on no occasion, tolerate » the idea of the mensuration of man’s capacity for this or that 
avocation, by the actual development of his nerves and muscl 

Now, gentlemen, et me to touch a subject of vi mportance in the present 


uuces, in which the whole world is carried on by the example of my noble 
! and to arrive at my end, allow me to retrace, in very few words, the influence 
which the Press rightly exercises in vour own country. 

In vour lens Py soc ial organization, where those who cannot read or write form a ve ry 
small minority, the newspapers have become the ordinary channel of all. free discussion, 
referred to by every one, and si upported by all. 

it 1s not given to one paper or to some papers =, to lead publi opinion ; it is the 
opinion of the people that gives life, on the contrary, to such or such a paper; but as 


every one can express his opinion, it follows that on each important question, the writers 
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or editors of papers form instinctively a kind of great congress or meeting charged with 
discussing its merit or demerit; and thus they prepare the concentrated action of the 
great fractional portions of the community on the particular point at stake. 

This is, gentlemen. we must acknowledge, a great privilege enjoyed by the press in 
this enlightened society, and one which must tend to give it more and more a high and 

dignified character, if it will respond to its great responsibility. 

The more enlightened a society is, the more important it is for the conductors of the 
press to be dignified by intelligence as by personal character; and I am proud to say, 
gentlemen, such is the tendency of al) public organs in the United States. 

They are all aware, that if your system of Common Schools, or general education, is the 
great basis ou which rest your democratic institutions, it is likewise on the great trading 
principles, and the co-existence of a free and enlightened press, that your astonishing 
prosperity rests. Now then. gentlemen, for the point, the most at my heart, and I am 
sure at yours: 

[f the press exercises such an influence on your great and prosperous community as 
I have very imperfectly suggested, of how much more importance cannot it be to the 
success of ovr great cause, by becoming for our uncertain steps in the path of rational 
liberty in E arope, 8 true beacon, a guide, a cheering star. 

The labor of the press in this happy land of yours is almost accomplished; you have 
but to keep up the sacred fire where elements abound ; but on my side of the water, on 
our great eastern continent, every thing is to be achieved. 

How is this to be accomplished? By attacks, by threats, by declamations for or 
against this or that form? No, geutlemen; nothing is to be gained by levelling daily 
attacks against men or measures indiscriminately, e3 except to excite passions, hatreds, or 
prej idices. 

A higher order of assistance, indeed of brotherly duty. is devolved on you; I allude 
tu the actual moral and practical aid that the American Press cau give us in the transtor- 
mation now gving on of monerchisl into democratical institutions. 

It is by countenancing our daily efforts, in presenting our people with the more 
parallel features of your own history with our owu present str ig gling state, that you can 
advance the area of rational general liberty ; and not by assaulting, and rendering your- 
selves the distant echoes of prejudiced aie r of preconcerted enemies to the new 
imsti lutions. 

It is by allowing largely for the immense difficulties which cross yet our path, and 
cheering our partial success in overthrowing them or turning them round, that you can 
impart new abilities to our men, to our society. 

We cannot dissimulete a fact: “ The light which now strikes old Europe as a solar 
ray. comes from the West.’’ That light has already produced a first and marvellous 
effect: everybody has measured by it the shadow of his neighbor on the laud of bis birth, 
nd has not seen any difference inthe projection. Continue then to keep up the intensity 
of your light, and I am certain our people will succeed in reading the pages of the Book 
of Truth in the same light as you. 


é 
j 
i 





THEATRICALS. 


TueatricaLt.—The Italian Opera threw open its doors on the first day of November, 
under the direction of Mr. Fry, whose advent had been trumpeted in the newspapers 
to a degree that we feared would be inimical to his success. We sincerely wish 
Mr. Fry success in his management, both for the benefit of his pocket, and our owu en. 
joyment; but he lacks theatrical experience, and moreover is so pestered with friends ‘ 
ready to approve his least considered acts, that without the advantage of some disinter- 
ested advice, he stands in danger of running on a lee-shore with all his sails set. We shall 
undertake this task for him from the motives already assigned. We shall plainly suggest 
the palpable errors he has committed, and predict with full confidence the certain result 
which awaits him unless he changes his tactics. We trust he will take our counsel in 
good part, for we cordially desire his triumph over doubts, difficulties and dangers. 

The monster folly Mr. Fry has committed is the amount of expense into which he has 
unnecessarily launched. His orchestra and chorus are needlessly numerous, and would 
be just as attractive if reduced one-half. He makes his injudicious expenditure a plea 
for a still greater fault, that of doubling nearly the ordinary number of representations, 
under the name of ‘‘ Extra Nights.” In the largest capitals of Europe three nights are 
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found sufficient for operatic performances, and it is really ridiculous to expect that in 
New-York, where musical taste is less disseminated, where the population and wealth are 
on a much sinaller scale, that five or six representations could be productive. Besides, the 
personnel of Mr. Fry’s troupe is not large enough to persist in so ill-advised an attempt 
without fatiguing his artistes, till they are finally hors du combat. There are but one 
class of opera frequenters in New-York, and they are present on subscription nights. 
The effort to force in a transient public by an entertainment superior to that got up for 
his regular patrons, is only to offend his best customers and to precipitate his failure. Ii 
Mr. Fry can succeed by good management in filling his house three times a week, he 
should pay his expenses, and realize good profit. If three good houses will not suffice, 
he had better bring his expenditures within that limit, or prepare for insolvency. If Mr. 
Fry knew how to employ his resources advantageously, he might, by an occasional Extra 
Night, and Concert at the Tabernacle, enrich his exchequer without prejudice to his ar- 
tistes, or his regular public. 

The composition of the troupe this year is much weaker than last. We must really 
appland the self-confidence of Mr. Fry who begins an Italian Opera season in New-¥ ork 
without a contralto, or a baritone ; to say nothing of other serious deficiencies. He must 
consider us poor New-Yorkers as very ignorant or good-natured to suffer such liberties 
with our tempers and pockets. We are willing to make some allowance for Mr. Fry’s 
reported endeavors to supply these glaring vacancies, but why did he childishly quarrel 
with Mad. Pico, and break her engagement until he had secured a substitute. He may, 
for all we know, have been justified in his conduct towards Mad. Pico, but what right 
has he, or any manager to make the public pay for his private grievances. With Pico we 
might have counted on Semiramide, as certain, and Mr. Fry would have netted enough 
out of this incomparable opera to have restored the luckless Rosina to his puissant favor. 
We are astonished to detect symptoms on the part of Mr. Fry to play the petty tyrant 
with his female arfistes. which in an American is, to say the least, very rare. It is al- 
ways a foolish undertaking in any body in this community, for to our honor, be it said, a 
woman right or wrong, native or foreign, is never in want of a defender against abuse 
and persecution. It is one thing in Mr. Fry to maintain order in his theatrical domain, to 
require the punctual fulfilment of contracts, and it is quite another thing his employment 


of underhand means, as has been asserted on authority, to gratify his dislike for particular 





artistes. In the case of Mad. Truffi the attempt of her assailants, we cannot believe Mr. 
Fry was amougst them, failed signally. Her worth and popularity carried her through 
triumphantly. 

We have said enough on this occasion to show Mr. Fry we will not neglect our duty to 
the public to tickle his pretensions. All we fear is, that the indiscriminate approval of 
the press will turn his head and urge him to commit follies that will end in his ruin. 
Our purpose now is not to praise him—he has had, we say, too much of that—but with 
close attention to his business, and a disposition to learn what experience teaches, he 


| what we earnestly hope, the founder of the Italian Opera in New-York 


may become, 


Its existence so far is only provisional. Mr. Fry has energy, taste, and ambition—these 





are all valuable qualities. We hope he may employ them judiciously. 

We have left ourselves no space to speak of the performances of the month. They 
have been a repetition of the operas of last year. La Borgia, by Truffi, Benedetti, and 
Rossi, is a feast that New-Yorkers never tire of. The enthusiasm which greeted the 
entrée of these favorite and accomplished artistes conveyed the esteem in which their 
high merits are held. 

Mad. Laborde, a French singer of some reputation, has been interpolated into the Italian 
Company, together with her husband, M. Laborde, and M. Dubreuil. This is certainly 
a novel and rather Irish mode of producing Za/lian representations in New-York, but we 


are promised substitutes of the Italian school when they can be found. Mad. Laborde 
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is a goud vocalist, and some of her ornamental singing is very pleasing and effective. 
Flourishes of the voice, however skilful or marvellous, are but an unsatisfactory pretext 
for soul and sentiment, of which Mad. Laborde is totally innocent, and in which Mad. 
Truffi overflows to thrilling excess. Though we prefer a thousand-fold la Trufli, yet we 
admire Laborde, and think her, all French as her singing is, an acquisition to the opera. 
We shall have an eye on the management for the coming month, and hope to have some- 
thing more agreeable to say of Mr. Fry in our next number. Meanwhile, we wish bim 
all speed. 





Park Tueatre.—Old Drury gives weekly signs of activity to which it has long been 
unaccustomed. Attraction succeeds attraction, novelty precedes novelty, and if the same 
energy endures, the end will be that the Park will finally outrun all competition, and 
secure the public preference. Mr. Hamblin has always displayed great talents in his 
direction, but he has given proof of a vigor and versatility we hardly expected. We shall 
speak of him more fully as his new career unfolds. 

That universal favorite, Mrs. Shaw, has returned to the scene of her former triumphs, 
and with unabated popularity and success. She has begun her engagement in a new 
part from Dicken’s popular novel. She plays it, of course, with charming effect, but yet 
we think it below the true level of her powers. Her Ion, Imogen, and Queen Catharine, 
are more to our taste, aud we attend with impatience her appearance in these noble 
assumptions. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Tae Arcuitect: Vol. 2, Nos. 1—4. By W. H. Raalett. New-York, 1848. 


Tue design of the Architect is a most praiseworthy one ; and the manner in which the 
author has carried it out. so far as we have seen, is in the highest degree commendable. 
It is the object of Mr. Raulett to furnish a series of plans, accompanied by drawiugs and 
specifications, for country residences of all kinds, from the plain farmer's house to the 
elegant suburban mansion and extensive farm villa. The designs comprise a very great 
number of styles, and display a wonderful versatility of invention. Among them are 
houses in the Gothic, Saracenic. Old French, Old English, Venetian and Anglo Italian 
styles; but they are all adapted with great ingenuity to the exigencies of our climate, and 
with wonderltul appreciation of the demands of modern refinement to our habits of con- 
venient luxury. It is one of the strongest evidences to our own mind of the appropriate- 
ness of Mr. Raulett’s designs, that we are sure to like the last one published the best of 
all. There is one particular in which the “ Architect” excels all other publications of the 
kind that we have seen, which is the correctness and fulness of the specification; they 
are made out with such exactness and clearness of detail that the merest novice in build- 
ing could not miscalculate by following bis directions. The letter press, although rather 
seanty in amount, is by no means tke least valuable part of the work; it abounds in most 
excellent Architectural maxims, and is so coudeused in style, that a much greater amount 
of information is conveyed than could be reasonably expected. 


Reader! wall: up at once, (it will soon be too late,) and buy at a perfectly ruinous rate, 
A Fasce ror Critics; or, better—a glance at a few of our literary progenies, (Mrs. 
Malaprop’s work,) from the tub of Diogenes; that is, a series of jokes by a wonderful 
Quiz, who accompanies himself with a rub-a-dub-dub, full of spirit and grace, on the 
top of his tub. G. P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 

This very pleasant fable, produced by one who appears perfectly at ease with himself 
and his readers, has created considerable surprise and much talk in the town. The Yan- 
kee poets are “ pitched into” in a manner at once so clever and just, as, like a well-deliv- 
ered sermon in a village church, to set each wondering how the other will “ take that to 
himself;’’ but it also causes all to wonder whence it proceeded. Numberless and many 
have been the surmises as to the authority for this high-handed dealing with “ American 
Literature ;"’ many names have been propounded, but as often rejected, and as yet the 
bold author remains undetected. Others squirm at the tone of this singular fable, and 
affirm that some lawyers will call it a libel; but the chief number are those who, eschew- 
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ing the sheriff, are content to regard it as the effect of the tariff. Under high duties none 
fabricate merchandise so well as in the diligent clattering city of Lowell, where cotton is 
turned into shirts whea protected; though these may be scarce with the poets dissected. 

Be that as it may, the author has, in his own clever way, succeeded in sketching poetioal 
merit, in a manuer distinguished for humor and spirit. 


Tur Women or tHe American Revotution. By Elizabeth F. Ellet. New-York: Ba- 
ker & Scribner. ; 

Mrs. Ellet should have called her new book “Small talk about the Revolution.’ 
It is rather a series of sketches concerning events in general, and some ladies who 
lived during that period, than what its title would seem to announce. In good sooth, the 
interest with which we perused this agreeable produc tion, was not unmingled with dis- 
appointment. We had expected to read less of the fine ladies who received company 
and lived in style, but more of the heroic matrons who tended the wounded, or took 
down the rifle from the wall to arm a son or a husband for the battle. We had hoped to 
gain such an insight of the mysteries of humble life at that important period, as would 
bear out Mrs. Ellet’s somewhat ambitious announcement, that “ Patriotic mothers nursed 
the infancy of freedom.” Not that we doubt the truth of her statement; on the con- 
trary, we had hoped that she would have adduced more facts in support of it. 

Yet. a glance at the real difficulties of the undertaking. will more than exculpate Mrs. 
Ellet from the sin of omission on this score. When we consider the lapse of years, the 
defect of chronicles, and the few opportunities which the actresses in that drama enjoyed 
or improved to speak for themselves. we should rather wonder at the persevering indus- 
try which has enabled Mrs. Ellet to collect so much useful information. The style of this 
writer is vigorous—we had well-nigh said masculine, yet flexible and elastic, and always 
adapted to the various nature of her topics. We trust the fair authoress will pardon us 
for venturing an opinion that, while her book rather sharpens than satisfies our cur iosity, 
in regard to the interior life and domestic trials of our respected grandmothers, it con- 
tains much matter which we consider somewhat irrelevant. In fact although we “must 
award due praise to her laborious search for materials, we question whether she has dis- 
played sufficient care in the arrangement of her compilation. 

We are delighted to find such instances as the following brought to light: 

‘Passing through a wild, grand and picturesque country, they” (the baroness of 
Reidesel and her captive husband,) “at length arrived in Virginia. At a day’s distance 
from the place of destination, their little stock of provisions gave out. At noon they 
reached a house and begged for some dinner; but all assistance was denied them, with 
many imprecations upon the royalists. ‘Seizing some maize, I begged our hostess to give 
me some of it to make alittle bread. She replied that she needed it for her black people. 
They work for ns, she added, and you come to kill us.’ Captain Edmonston offered to 
pay her one or two guineas for a littke wheat. But she answered, ‘ you shall not have 
it even for hundreds of guineas.’ ”’ 

Such was the spirit of the women of the Revolution; and we are giad to find these 
obscure instances of it placed upon lasting record. But we are free to confess that we 
feel but little sympathy for the baroness and her trials. We are generously disposed 
towards a loval and conscientious enemy, but we entertain the utmost contempt for the 
hireling condottieri, who, like the Baron de Riedesel, sold the blood of their soldiers to 
the highest bidder, waging a ferocious war, not for a principle, however mistaken, but 
for money. If the delicate baron caught a coup de soleil, we cannot state that we enter- 
tain any pity for his case, but rather wonder that the sun of a free country did not frown 
to the same effect upon all the mercenary followers of‘ the German leader. 

We read with keen interest the adventures of Hannah Israel] and other women of that 
stamp, who periled their lives and fortunes to aid the cause of liberty. We are proud of 
the feat of Miss Mary Jackson, who “ kicked a tory down the steps;” and of the exploit 
of the two heroines of South Carolina, who attacked three British officers on the road, 
disarmed them and took their despatches. Bunt we do not care to know what butterfly 
of the drawing-room flirted with La Fayette, or how Rebecca Franks astonished Sir 
Henry Clinton, and won the heart of Sir Henry Johnson by he 1r witticisms. Nor do we 
think the present compilation the legitimate opportunity of claiming our sympathy for 
the trials of Lady Ashland. We do not take a very lively interest in the details of the 
hospitality tendered to Burgoyne and his officers by the daughter of the Patroon of 
Greenbush. 

We regret to be compelled to say, that many of these biographical sketches contain 
repetitions ; but this was almost unavoidable, owing to the nature of the subject, and 
must always occur in a collection of notices of contemporary individuals. Perhaps we 
might also complain, that too large a portion of the work has been devoted to a particular 
section of the country; but we are little disposed to find faults in a production which 
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has given us much entertainment as well as information. It abounds in anecdotes, man 
of which had never before been brought before the public. There are incidents for all 
tastes. Here is a sample: Mary Slocumb, anxious for her husband's fate, repairs to the 
battle-field, and stops on her way to dress the wounds of some bleeding patriots. Richard 
Caswell comes up and she enquires: 

“Where is my husband ?” 

“Where he ought to be, madam; in pursuit of the enemy.” “But pray, 
“how came you here ?” 

“Oh, I thought you would need nurses as well as soldiers. Seé! I have already 
dressed many of these good fellows, and here is one "-ooing to Frank and lifting him 
up with my arm under his head, so that he could drink some more water—“ would have 
died before any of you men could have helped him.” 

“I believe you,” said Frank. Just then I looked up, and my husband, as bloody as 
a butcher and as muddy as a ditche sr, stood before us. 

“ Why, Mary!” he exclaimed, “ what are youdoing there? Hugging Frank Codgell, 
the greatest reprobate i in the army ?” 

“IT don’t care,” I cried; “ Frank is a brave tellow—a good soldier, and a true friend to 
Congress.” 

‘True, true! every word of it!” said Caswell. 

Wecopy this incident, because we consider it strongly descriptive of the manners of the 
day, and of the genuine heroism of the real ‘* Women of the Revolution,”—affectionate 
Wives and devoted mothers, who hesitated not to buckle on the armor of their husbands 
and their sons. 

‘I have eight children,” says one of these matrons to a British officer, “and seven of 
them are engaged i in the serv ice of their country.’ 

“ Really, madam,” observed the officer, sneer ‘ingly ; ; “you have enough of them.” 

“No sir,” said the matron, proudly, “1 wish 1 he xd 6 fifty.” 

“Go, boys,” says a hervic mother, taking leave of her sons, “ go, boys, and fight to 
the death. Would to heaven I were a man, so that [ might go with you. 

Such were the real ‘“‘ Women of the Revolution,” not the simpering belles to whom 
General Wayne alluded, when he wrote: ‘ Tell those Philadelphia ladies, who attended 
Howe’s assemblies aud levees, that the heavenly, sweet, pretty red-coats—the accom- 
plished gentlemen of the guards and grenadiers, have been humbled on the plains of 
Monmouth. The knights of the Blended Roses, and of the Burning Mount, have re- 
signed their laurels to rebel officers, who will lay them at the feet of thoee virtuous 
daughters of America, who cheerfully gave up ease and affluence in a city, for liberty and 
peace of mind in a cottage.” 

Of those ladies who smiled upon the “sweet, heavenly red-coats,”’ we, in charity, 
wish to hear no more, although their wealthy relatives and descendants may feel flattered 
to see their ancient names figure in a “ book of history.” 

It is a useful feature of Mrs. Ellet’s work, that the necessity of her subject has often 
compelled her, as it were, to relate upon the best authority, many instances of British 
cruelty. These incidents have more impressive influence than a volume of rhetoric ex- 
pended on the subject. We migbt sit patiently and hear a speaker expatiate for hours 
upon the barbarity of a ruthless foe; but our blood boils within our veins when, in the 
pages of Mrs. Ellet, we meet with some single circumstantial account, related in the 

omely phrase of an humble eye-witness perhaps, of an instance to the point. Who 
can read unmoved, how Mrs. Richardson pleaded and begged in vain, for the life of a 
poor youth, whose only crime was fighting for his country. “They hanged him on a 
walnut free, only a few paces from her door, and compelled her to witness the revolting 
spectacle! When she complamed with tears of anguish of this cruelty to herself, they 


” 


said he, 


jeeringly told her they would soon have her husband also, and then she should see bim 


kick like that fellow.’ 

Such incidents abound in the text before us; and, did it boast no other merit, we 
would for that reason alone urge its perusal upon our readers. For when the great day 
of retribution shall come, it may chance that Mrs. Ellet, in disclosing the sanguinary 
mysteries of the past, will have sharpened many a sword in behalf of her country. 


Aw American Dictionary or THe Enotisn Lanevace, &c. By Noah Webster, L.L. D. 
Revised and enlarged, by Chauncey A. Goodrich. New-York: Harper & Brothers, 
Publishers, 1848. 


We had hitherto entertained, personally,a feeling of demi-hostility against Webster's 
Dictionary. This feeling was founded partly on prejudice, we freely coufess, but prin- 
cipally on a rational attachment to the Ohl cieetoer of spelling, and on a natural jealousy 
of arbitrary reform. But, on looking over and consulting the new revised edition which 
Messrs. Harper have lately issued, we find in it a spirit of compromise, a liberal attempt 
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at conciliation, and a yielding to counter-revolutionary principles, that have won our 
critical heart. We recant—we descend from the conservative platform, we fold “‘ the 
Dictionary” to our bosom, (figuratively.) Nay, more, we profess to be a convert to a 
degree; we solemnly pledge ourself hereafter to write center, theater and meter, though 
our rebellious goose-quill sprain its indignant nib in a spasmodic endeavor torelapse. We 
likewise promise to spell defense, offense, and pretense with an s instead of c, whenever we 
shall think of it; but, shade of the lexicographer, take no offence, if we blindly persevere 
in writing connexion with an x. We defer to counselor with one / only; nor will coun- 
selors complain : they are accustomed to retrenchment; and after all, “the Dictionary is 
more liberal than the new fee bills. We consent to sacrifice one Z on all the woollen over 
which we may have control; and although we do not clearly see why, if the latin 
cancellarius saves the chancellor from being clipped, the French conseiller might not prove 
equally useful to counsellor. Yet, so biased (with one s,) do we acknowledge ourselves 
to be in favor of the new revised system, that we are content to bow, a silent worshiper, 
before the marvelous genius of the Luther of Orthography. 

In making his conciliatory advances to the old established spelling, the Editor of the 
Revised Edition, lias only carried out the design of the illustrious Lexicographer himself. 
Indeed, Dr. Webster was obliged to recede in many respects from the high revolutionary 
ground which he had formerly taken. He found that there was an immense difference 
betwe 2en being strictly in the right, and-inducing the world to acknowledge it. In vain 
was his advent hailed as an epoch i in language; in vain « id British and American critics 
unite in declaring this the best, the only English dictionary. The public landed Webster 
praised his research, his industry, the clearness of his de finitions, the usefulness even as 
well as the reasonableness of his proposed innovations—they praised all these ; but went 
on spelling iu the old way. 

Twelve years did Dr. Webster nervously watch the success of his experiment; 
and at last seeing that the world was getting no more phonographic than before, he retracted 
in despair, and yielded a great many of his articles of faith. In this he showed practical 
wisdom. He saw that in remaining so far beyond the age, he impeded his own useful- 
ness ; so he stepped back, and, taking the world by the hand, actually made it advance a 
little way. For men are slow in adopting any thorough reform of language, especially 
the bull-headed men who speak the English tongue. Had any such renovation been 
attempted with us as that which the Academy of Madrid accomplished with their un- 
supported ipsi dixerunt, however salutary the proposed measure, it would never have 
established itself. It is now half a century since that acute philologist, Walker, advocated 
certain improvements in spelling, which are now just beginuing to obtain general sanction. 
Dr. Webster, therefore, erred most unaccountably, if he hoped to force his canons upon 
the literary world of his own time. Not if on the verge of matrimony, would we con- 
sent to be termed a dbridegoom; not if groaning under the weight of Cooper’s and 
James’ accumulated novels, could we be induced to say that they were light as a fether. 

From many of his bolder positions, Dr. Webster lived to recede; but his reviser has 
done more. In all the cases when the proposed innovations are not irretrievably estab- 
lished, he gives us choice between the old and new spellings, and bearing in view the 
great Aimericao critic’s leading principle, that “ the tendencies of our language towards 
greater simplicity and broader analogies, ought to be watched and cherished with the 
utmost care,’’—he is content to foster those tendencies and nurse them tenderly without 
risking their ultimate development by an attempt to urge them to a premature growth. 
Should our grand-children hereafter see fit to write the English language on principles 
even purely phonographic, we hereby will, devise and bequeath them our consent. But 
the present generation will accept only slow and partial reform in spelling. Of this fact, 
Mr. Goodrich appears to be perfectly aware, and he has given us the “great American 
Dictionary, with all the laminous definitions, and the really useful improvements of its 
laborious oviginator; bat without the more obnoxious of his neological experiments. 
The present edition, the result of long and tedious labor and research, is also desirable, 
because it is compressed into a more convenient form. 


Tue Imace or us Fataer: A tale of a Young Monkey. By the Brothers Mayhew: 
with Illustrations. New-York: Harper Brothers. 

Ne hardly know whether to refer this novel to the Dickens School. It resembles it in 
the choice of the subject, as it brings low English charactersinto play. This circumstance 
is an obstacle in the way of an American reviewer. We are no more qualified to pass 
judgment as to the orthoepy of London slang, than we are to parse a sentence in Hindos- 
tanese. Wecan no more decide whether the Jarvys and ‘bus drivers uf the Brothers 
Mayhew utter, in its purity, the Cockney vernacular, than criticise, such remarks as “ja 
o tum sawar,”’ which Major Burgoyne sees fit to address to Ramjan Khan, his domestic. 

The plot is to the following effect. Two British officers in the East Indies, Brigadier 
Farquhar, and Major Burgoyne, send their sons to England at an early age, for the benefit 
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of an English education. One Impey, a London lawyer, _—, 8 correspondent, takes 
charge of the boys and places them at the Minerva Honse, a shool kept by his brother-in- 
law Dr. Vyse. ‘The boys grow up, and Walter Farquhar, a bold youth, takes into his 
head to run away. Impey “deems it proper to conceal the circumstance, and afterwards 
carries the deceit so far as to represent to the Farquhars that their son is an articled clerk 
in his own office. 

Suddenly it is announced that the Farqubars are in England, and Impey findsno better 
means of getting out of the scrape than to persuade Hugh Burgoyne, the Major’s son, who 
is still at shool, “to personate Walter Farquhar. The plan is accordingly adopted, aud 
Hagh i is presented to his new parents, who declare him with one accord to be the very 

‘image of his father.” A short time elapses; Impey deems himself safe; Hugh makes 
himself at home with his supposed parents, the lazy old Brigadier and his mascoline con- 
sort, who talks of nothing but Indian battles and Indian affairs. Buta new incident occurs : 
Major Burgoyne, in ill health, arrives from India with his pretty daughter, Nelly; great 
cousternation on the part of Dr. Vyse; Hugh's filial attachment being monopolized by the 
the Farquhars, where are they to find a son for Major Burgoyne? But Impey is never 
at fault. A graceless scamp in the lawyer’s office, yclept Dando, a real gamin de London, 
is hastily trained and instructed to perform the part, and the young monkey is presented 
to the Major as his own flesh and blood, is voted unanimously to be the “image of his 
father,” and revels for a while in the old gentleman’s ¢in, and the caresses of his supposed 
sister 

Matters become more and more complicated. {t appears that the ship which brought 
home the major and bis pretty daughter, bad for one of its officersa handsome youug 
map, who courted Nelly, and represented himself as Walter Farquhar. But the major 
treated the pre ennder asan impostor, well knowing, as he thought, that the son of his 
friend, Brigadier Farquhar, was a clerk in the office of one Impey, a lawyer of London, 
aforesaid. Nelly, however, true to her woman’s instinct, clings to her faith, and feels 
persuaded that the handsome young sailor is the real Walter, never suspecting, however, 
that the coarse, vulgar little scamp whom she kisses aud caresses every day is not her 
brother. 

When these circumstances transpire, the conspirators are differently affected. Dr. Vyse 
is scared almost out of his wits; young Hugh Burgoyne begins to repent, and wishes to 
see his real “pa;” but Impey, dauntless to the last, talks his brother-in-law out of his 
fears, terrifies young Hugh into holding his tongue, and even attempts to bully Walter 
Farquhar himself, when the latter calls at bis office and inquires the address of his father. 
Walter, however, is not to be brow-beaten in this wav. He meets Hugh in the street 
one night, and makes him promise to call with him at the major’s house on the following 
day. Hugh breaks his appointment, and W alter is once more spurned as an impostor by 
the wrathfal veteran. He spies young Dando, who has been persovating his friend Hugh, 
and seizing that graceless “monkey” by the collar, insists upon his directing him to the 
house of Brigadier Farquhar. Dando resolved to have a long ride, leads the unsuspecting 
sailor through the streets and suburbs of London, gets him to knock at the door of the 
Duke of Wellington, and finally gives him the slip at the Zoological Gardens. 

We copy the passage which treats of the last mentioned performance, as giving a fair 
specimen of the coarse humor which distinguishes this work. 


“ Dando saw that his companion was intent upon finding out the Farquhars’ residence, 
and that he would have great difficulty ‘in giving him the slip.’ So he thought to himself 
for a momant how he he could possibly manage it, and at last be burst ont crying, saying, 

‘I’m svre I'd tell you directly, sir, if | only know’d where they was a stayin’ ‘on—boo-00! 
I never was at the house you see, but I heer’d old Half-a-liver, you know, say it was 
somewhere about here; only where it was I can’t call to mind just now .you see—you've 
flurried a cove so, you hay e—boo-00-00.’ Then suddenly leaving off crying, he looked 
up and said, as another trick flashed across his mind, ‘but I thinks we can hear on ’em at 
the Logical Gardens, Regency Park.’ 

«Zoological Gardens, Regent's Park! exclaimed Walter, suspicious of another hoax, 
and looking intently at the boy, who stared as hard at him. 

“*Ves, the’ Logical Gardens, please sir!’ replied Dando, sticking to the place—for he 
knew the quarter well, having often held horses there on Sundays. ‘Old Farqnhar, I 
heerd tell, bronght over with him some curious hanimal as he’s very fond on—either a pet 
snake, or a sacred bull, ora faney helephant—and he’s been and put it there to board 
and lodge with the kimpany.’ 

‘This sounded quite peculiar enough to Walter to look true, so he patted the lad on the 
head, and told the cabman to drive as hard he could to the gardens. 

“Once there, and the admission mone¥ paid, Dando led the credulous Walter through 
the gardens, under the tunnel to the menagerie on the other side of the road. Preter id- 
ing to be looking about for some particular keeper, he seduced Walter on to the patent 
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iron round-about gate, which Dando well knew would only turn one way, and was 
arrauged so as to let visitors out of, but not info, the gardens. 

“The ‘young monkey’ having got the artless sailor thus far, said, with a look of great 
simplicity, ‘I can’t see the keeper I wants, anywhere, sir; IL think we had better ax over 
at the lodge arter him, ’cos I knows he can tell as all about your guv’nor directly.’ 

“*Very well,” said Walter, standing still for the boy to lead the way. 

‘+ Harter you, please sir; hage afore honesty,’ answered Dando, pulling his head into 
a bow by means of his frout hair. ‘Through this here gate, please sir,’ he continued, 
turning the tall iron turnstile for Walter to pass through the cage-like outlet. 

‘‘And when the sailor had done so, he stood in the road waiting for Dando to follow 
him. Finding, however, that the ‘young monkey’ remained on the other side, he said, 
impatiently, ‘Well, come along!’ come along! But the boy only leaned his forebead 
against the rails, and answered, ‘No, I thankee, old Stick-in-the-mad, I likes this side o’ 
the ‘edge the best—it’s so werry safe, you see.’ 

“ Walter, suspicious of another trick, tried to get back through the gate again, and pushed 
and pushed at the iron twirl-about, but all in vain, while the lad, with a half-leer, said, 
‘Tt ain’t no use shoven’ at this here gate, old Buttons. You won’t get it back agin, no 
more nor asuvran from Joseph Handy. Her Majesty’s guv her letters patent for this 
here dodge.’ 

“ «Tf you don’t come through, you young scamp, I’ll halt-murder you, I will!’ roared 
Walter. 

“* Ah, that’s werry kind on you to say as mach,’ replied Dando, quickly. ‘You couldn't 
step in here and do it, could you, please sir? Don’t stand on no ceremony, I beg on you, 
old cock.’ 

“*Ah, yon’ve done me, yon young scoundrel!’ returned Walter, ‘but I'll have you 
yet;’ and running across the road, he dashed through the gates on the other side of the 
way, and rushing past the lodges, scampered down the broad path by which they had 
entered. 

‘Dando no sooner saw the coast clear, than he passed through the gate, and taking to 
his heels, was soon safe at ‘Morsaer Rep Cap’s,’ in Camden Town, waiting for the next 
’bus to take him home.” : 


Impey, however, knowing very well that matters must soon come to a crisis, makes a 
partial confession to Nelly, informing her at the same time that the conspiracy has origi- 
nated with her own brother, who insisted upon being allowed to personate Walter in 
order to conceal bis flight from bis parents. The confiding girl, persuaded that her broiher 
must be hunag if discovered, is induced to use her influence upon her lover, and the latter 
weakly enough, consents to be silent for a time, lest by speaking he should ex pose his 
old friend aud playmate. We reget that the young couple should have exhibited so much 
improbable candor and iguorance of human affairs. Any lawyer in London could have 
given them better information in the premises, for the small consideration of five shillings 
sterling. 

- Since we have touched upon this topic, we might as well express our opinion, that the 
entire plot is as improbable as the circumstance Just mentioned. 

For instance, Impey is represented as a shrewd lawyer, an adept in legal croft, gifted 
with all the cifnning and ingenuity of bis profession. But his conduct throughout the story 
is the very reverse of cunning—it is foolish. We might say of his scheming, what a French 
orator, (Mr. Thiers, we believe,) once said of a ministerial measure: C’est plus qu'un 
crime! cest une bévue! It is worse than a crime; it isa blunder. It occurs to us that we 
have never seen the legal character fairly delineated in any novel. We know, in real 
life, many lawyers as unprincipled as the lawyers of Dickens or the Impey of this story ; 
we have heard of conspiracies organized by shrewd and reckless members of the 
»rofessiou ; but we have never known them guilty of any such oversights as these novel 
Gaver are constantly committing; the truth is, that the minds of these writers are not 
equal to the task of inventing such a plot asa skilful lawyer might construct; and if they 
were, snch a plot would never suit their views, because it could never be unravelled and 
brought to a proper catastrophe, within the limits of a novel. 

We must refer to the novel itself snch of our readers as may feel desirous to discover 
how the truth at last comes out; how the Major and Brigadier finally recognize their 
respective offspring; how Impey and Vyse depart to avoid the punishment of their 
misdeeds; how Walter marries Nelly. The plot, of which we have sketched the 
outlines, is certainly flimsy and improbable; but it would be hyporcritical to judge it by 
the standard of art, when it is professedly a mere canvass, whereon the authors have 
wronght their embroidery of light fun and entertaining incident. The eccentricities of 
the lazy brigadier—the peculiarities of his masculine wife—the terrors of that pattern of 
propriety, Dr. Vyse—the bustling housewi‘ery of Mrs, Vyse—bnt, above all, the pranks 
and tricks of the young monkey, Dando, furnish sufficient matter for laughter and amuse- 
ment, and the book evidently purports to aim at nothing higher 
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If there be any serions object sought, to be established in the pages we have just 
perased—and we confess, that in all our reading, we seek something of that sort—it would 
seem to be to controvert the popular belief, that there exists such a thing as a natural 
instinct, which, aside from habit and education, prompts the mutual love of parenis and 
children. Perhaps that belief is erroneous, yet it is consoling; and if the work before us 
were of sufficient consequence, we would here attempt to argue the point. But the 
stwictures of novel writers are ephemeral, while the popular opinion we oe alluded to, 
is deeply rooted in the hearts of men, and will endure long after the book in question, 
and its authors, together with this review and the reviewer, are lost sight of and forgotten. 


Tue Tuovsanpd anp One Niauts; or tae Arapian Nicuts’ ENTERTAINMENTS. Translated 
and arranged for family reading ; with explanatory notes. By E. W. Lane, Esq. From 
the secoud London edition. Illustrated with six hundred wood-cuts by Harvey, and 
illuminated title by our Jones. 2 vols. Harper Brothers. 
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It is probable that these world-renowned romances have, in their effect upon the im- 
agination, produced more influence directly and indirectly upon the fortunes of the world 
than almost any other work of fiction. The ideas imbibed by the youthful mind in rela 
tion to the splendor of the East are with difficulty thrown off in after life, and the imagi- 
nation is with reference to the Asiatic world always tiuged with the fictitious wealth and 
supernataral agency which has enchained the youthful mind and enchanted the senses. 
Much of English enterprize in Asia may be traced to a stimulus from this source, and the 
ideas of eastern glory that beset the early career of Napoleon were doubless consequent 
upon the strong impress his mind had received. Certain it is that declining age loves 
fondly, after disappointed hopes and crushing reverses, to recur to the gorgeousness which 
the Arabian Nights lent to his early thoughts» The new edition of the Messrs. Harpers 
is superb, and illustrated in characteristic style, forming altogether the most beautiful as 
well as the cheapest edition. 
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Tue Repustic or tHE Unitep States or America; Its duties to itself, and its responsible 
relations to other countries. Embracing also a review of the late war between the 
United States and Mexico, its causes and results; and those measures of government 
which have characterized the Democracy of the Union, D. Appleton & Co., 200 
Broadway, N. Y. 

This is an important work, and should be in the hands of every citizen. It is in duo- 
decimo form, of 332 pages, and is a most clear and able exposition of democratic principles 
as identified with the welfare and progress of the country as a nation, and of its inhabit- 
ants as citizens of the first Republic of the world. It gives a most succinct and clear ac- 
count of the late war, its causes and origin, and of the great principles involved in free 
trade and constitutional currency. 


Durr’s Norra American Accountant; Embracing single and double entry Book-keep- 
ing, practically adapted to the inland and maritime commerce of the United States. 
By P. Duff, merchant. Harper Brothers. 


This is a very able and practical work, and has the advantage of most works of the kind 
in clearness of diction. 


Lays anpD Battaps. By Thomas Buchanan Read. D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. 


This is a beautiful collection of considerable merit; we purpose at a future time a 
longer notice, more in accordance with its worth. 


Tue First oy tat Knickersockers. A Tale of 1673. George P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 


This work is, by the author, as befits its name, dedicated to WashingtonIrving, Esq. It 
is a well-conducted and lively tale of the first settlers, the scene being laid on Manhattan 
Island in the time of Charles, IL, when the province was about passing into English 
possession, and the interest is well sustained. 


A History or Vireinta from its discovery to its settlement by Europeans to the present 
time. By Robert R. Howison. 2 vols. Drinker & Morris, Richmond, Va. 


The early history of the several states that formed, in their independent character, our 
glorious Union, has been much neglected both by writers and students, and the material 
for forming correct and ample details of their early progress is fast slipping into oblivion. 

t is with the greatest gratification, therefore, that we encounter works like this of Mr. 
lowison, which combines much valuable information, embodied from sources becoming 


daily less accessible to the many, in relation to the early times of Virginia, a state which 
has acted so important a part in our national career, and whose sons have given tone and 
character to federal institntions,as well as to those of the several new states into which 


many of them have migrated. The history of that noble ‘state, as set forth by Mr. Howi- 
son, is a key to the working of our institutions in other sections, and is one of those works 
which ought to receive more attention from our collegiate youth than the details of bygone 
republics in the old world, the examples of which must have far less applicability to our 
future progress than the condition and movements of the founders of this Republic. We 
shal! take occasion to make a more extensive review of this deserving work. 


Tue SuipmasteEr’s Assistant AND Commerciat Dierest; Containing information necessary 
for merchants, owners and masters of ships. By Joseph Blunt, Counsellor at Law. 
Harper Brothers. 

Although this is a work necessary to the business of those engaged in navigation, it is 
no less so to the statesman and the lawyer. It contains a variety of information in relation 
to commercial matters, of use as matter of reference to all who engage in public life, and 
it should form a part of every library. 


Tre Works or Wasuincton Irnvine.—Life and Voyages of Columbus. New edition 
revised. George P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 


In accordance with the design previously announced, Mr. Putnam has already issned 
the third volume of this standard edition of [rving’s works. The present publication forms 
the third of the set, and first of the Life of Columbus. The second of the Lite is announced 
for January 1, with the maps. It is singular what a charm the style of Irving throws 
around the dryest details, and when it becomes the medium of developing the workings 
of that wonderful mind of Columbus in its progress towards the discovery of a world, the 
interest becomes intense, even to those familiar with the story. This edition is, we are 
pleased to learn, sought after with an avidity that indiéates the still spreading popularity 
of the gifted author. 
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Oxtver Cromwett’s Letrers anp Srercues; Including the supplement to the first 
edition ; with elucidations. By Thomas Carlyle. 2 vols. Harper Brothers. 


These are indeed welcome volumes, in spite of all the floods of matter that have been 
printed in relation to that man and his times. It is not a little gratifying fo American Re- 
publicans to be able to coincide with Mr, Carlyle, who repudiates the re of hypocrisy, 
when he states, “‘ For, in spite of the stupor of histories, it is beautiful once more, to 
see how the memory of Cromwell, in its huge inarticulate significance—not able to speak 
a wise word for itself to any one, has nevertheless been steadily growing clearer and 
clearer in the popular English mind ; how, from the day when high digmtaries and pam- 
pleteers of the carrion species did their evyer-memorable feat at Tyburn, (exhuming to in- 
sult the bodies of Cromwell and his mother,) onwards to this day, the progress does not 
stop.” The volumes will be in the hands of every one. The edition is a fine one, and 
embellished with a portrait of the Protector. 


Poems sy Witttam Cowrer. With a biographical and critical introduction, by the Rev. 
Thomas Dale, and seventy-five illustrations from drawings by John Gilbert. Harper 
Brothers. 


This is a beautiful edition of Harper’s Illustrated Works, being uniform in style with 
the works of others of the standard English poets published by them. The set forms one 
of the most appropriate aud desirable presents at this season of compliments, and it is 
pieasing to see in the demand for such publications that the public taste is not only im- 
proving, but that there is a disposition to improve it still further. 


Tue Satamanper. A Legend for Christmas, found amongst the papers of the late Ear- 
nest Helfenstein. Edited by E. Oakes Smith. George P. Putman, 155 Broadway. 


This is a beautifully got up and highly interesting Christmas tale, by one with whose 
reputation the public is favorably acquainted. The beauty of description in many passa- 
ges is peculiarly striking. 


Tae American Actmanac and Repository of Useful Knowledge, for the year 1849. Bos 
ton: Charles C. Little and James Brown. 

This work, invaluable for statistical reference, has now reached its 20th volume, being 
the 10th of the second series, and is in the hands of new publishers, Messrs. Little 
& Brown. Asawork for prompt reference for national events and statistics, it stands 
almost alone in the country; cannot be dispensed with by any well-informed person, and 
its accuracy cannot be impeached. The present number contains a general index to the 
past 10 volumes. 


Tue Law or Destror anp Creprror in the United States and Canada. By James P. Hal- 
combe, author of “‘ A Digest of tse Decisions of the Supreme Courts of the United States.” 
D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. 


This is a most valuable work for business mer. In our country where there are no 
internal restrictious upou trade, and railroads, canals, and natural avenues open up every 
section of a mighty continent to mercantile intercourse, promoted and consolidated by an 
intelligeut system of individual credit, next to a universal law in relation to the rights 
and remedies of creditors in all the 30 independent sovereignties that compose our glori- 
ous union, a perfect knowledge of the existing laws in all the states is desirable. This 
is furnished by Mr. Holcombe; and no person in business ought to be without this 
volume. 


Tue Sacrep Poets or Exctanp anv America, for three centuries. Edited by Rufas W. 
Griswold. Illustrated with steel engravings. D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway 


Mr. Griswold is already favorably known to the public, for his labors in the direction 
which has produced this valuable collection of the choice productions of English puets. 
In additidu to the British authors, he bas given us many American names, now for the 
first time collected in this form. The whole is got up in a style which qualifies the 
volume, both in matter and manner to form one of the choicest gilts for this season of 
compliments. 


Poems sy Otiver Wenpett Hotmes. New and enlarged edition. William D. Ticknor 
& Co., Boston. 


A beautiful collection of choice poetry. 








